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THE BUILDING OF THE SOLDIER. 


In looking back over military history, it is interesting to observe how 
much attention has been devoted to the development of the apparatus 
of war,—how the closed fist was supplanted by the club, the club by 
the sword, the sword by the lance and arrow, these by muzzle-loading 
fire-arms, and these again by the rapid-firing, breech-loading weapons 
of to-day, each the product of unceasing, inventive study, and each 
revolutionizing the warfare of its epoch. On the other hand, it is 
startling, in contrast with the interest displayed in weapons, necessarily 
accessories of war, to note how little heed has been given to the de- 
velopment of the most important portion of the military matériel, 
the soldier himself. 

An injured weapon was wont to command all the skill of an ar- 
morer especially trained in the renovation of arms; an injured soldier 
was left to die on the field of battle, or to beg his way through life 
maimed and helpless. The rapier of Toledo or the cimiter of Da- 
mascus received in their manufacture the most skillful treatment, in 
order that they might possess all the qualities required to make them 
excel in the work they were todo. Yet the power that was to wield 
the weapon, without which it was but an inert mass of metal, was 
permitted to make itself, and not rarely to be marred in the making. 

This condition is not without an exception, however, for the schools 
for training the frames of the young Hellenes were the nuclei of 
Grecian life. It was the ambition of every youth to prepare himself to 


excel in battle for his country, and the result made possible the saying 
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that, “Sparta needs no other bulwarks than the bodies of her sons.” 
The culture of the gymnasium enabled Leonidas and his three hundred 
to hold Thermopyle against the Persian horde, and Xenophon to 
march his ten thousand to the sea, and, by the models of physical 
beauty which it produced, conferred imperishable fame upon the chisel 
of Phidias and the brush of Apelles. Running, leaping, and wrestling 
contributed to the growth of the lower extremities ; boxing, throwing 
the discus, and casting the spear educated the chest and upper ex- 
tremities, while the pagkration, a combination of boxing and wrestling, 
presented the qualities of both. ‘The state encouraged athletic excel- 
lence, and the gods themselves crowned the strongest, swiftest, and most 
dextrous in the Olympic games. And so, among the Greeks, physical 
training attained an approach to perfection surpassed only in the 
present day. 

Among the Romans, senators and consuls, even the mighty Ceesar 
himself, did not disdain to seek, in the game of ball and other gym- 
nastics, amusement and healthful exercise. And although the culture 
of the body was never carried to the degree of refinement at Rome 
that it attained at Athens and Olympia, it nevertheless produced a 
race of men that dominated the known world. 

In both these instances, when physical training ceased to be a na- 
tional characteristic, and the men of brawn were succeeded by creatures 
of luxury, the decadence of national prosperity followed. And indeed 
in all history the relation between intellectual, political, and physical 
superiority has been constant. 

But while the methods of the Greeks far exceeded in value those 
of other nations of the world up to the present century, and while 
they possessed a few unique specimens of physical development, artistic 
representations of which have been the wonder of later generations, 
they were heavily handicapped by their ignorance of the structure of 
the body and the functions of its components. The thought of in- 
ducing growth of undeveloped parts and bringing the entire frame 
into harmony had not occurred to them, although in not rare cases 
this was brought about incidentally. Their efforts were applied rather 
to the encouragement of powers already existing in the individual, to 
add more speed to the swift, greater agility to the nimble, a stronger 
arm for the swordsman, and a closer grasp for the wrestler, the ulti- 
mate aim being merely to extend the combatant efficiency of each man 
in the line of his natural inclinations. 

Nor was the application of detailed knowledge of the body to the 
cultivation of strength and dexterity recognized by any one previous 
to our own time. But, once understood, the gymnast possessed a 
power of appreciating the exercise demanded for his training beyond 
the dreams of the ancients. The student of the human form divine 
early learns that but few bodies are built symmetrically. The well- 
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developed chest and arms are more than likely to be accompanied by 
spindling legs. The limbs of the left side are in a large proportion - 
of cases smaller than those of the right. And this lack of symmetry 
is shown by measurement to extend to innumerable other details. 

In certain occupations in particular but the one set of muscles 
required for their ordinary conduct is used to any extent,—one set by 
the shoemaker, another by the tailor, another by the wood-cutter, and 
another by the farm-hand, while the unemployed muscles become 
correspondingly weak and unresponsive from disuse. Certain pro- 
fessional attitudes tend to become permanent deformities by the lack of 
suitable exercise. The dentist, whose duties require him to bend to 
one side during much of the day, is apt to present a permanent curva- 
ture in that direction. The trooper, who passes many hours astride of 
his horse, develops bow-legs. ‘The baker, who weighs out the loaves, 
becomes knock-kneed. The student, who pores long hours over his 
books, contracts a “scholarly stoop.” And the foot-soldier, who carries 
his rifle with his right arm, develops a depression of the right shoulder, 
to prevent which certain gymnastic exercises known as the “ setting- 
up” drill have long been practiced. 

During the long gap between the days of Lysander and Scylla and 
the present, warfare has passed through two essential transformations. 
With the ancients, individual strength and personal prowess were 
indispensable in a warrior, to enable him to hold his own in the series 
of hand-to-hand duels of which battles of that day were composed. 
But the invention of gunpowder dethroned individuality in combat, 
and gave birth to the later methods of fighting by hurling great masses 
of men against the enemy, as was seen in the campaigns of Napoleon, 
and more recently in those of Grant. Still later mutations in military 
methods have again removed from the soldier the encouragement of 
the “elbow-touch,” and under the pressure of long-range and rapid- 
firing ordnance the necessity for dispersed order and individual action 
has again arisen. Duelling, although on a modified and vastly ex- 
tended scale, has once more taken the chief place in the machinery of war. 

Then, while the culture of the soldier’s physique has always been of 
importance, now more than ever has it become indispensable. By 
logically following out the indications of anatomy and physiology, 
showing the location of each muscle, and its action with respect to 
each organ and limb, it has been possible to develop a series of exer- 
cises by which growth of any desired portion of the muscular system 
can be stimulated at will. And by a combination of exercises, touch- 
ing upon each part in the proportion demanded for the purpose, the 
entire body can be developed into a symmetrical whole. Said an Eng- 
lish soldier, who had passed through a brief course of training in the 
gymnasium at Warley Barracks, upon being asked if he felt any 
stronger for his practice,— 
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“T feel twice the man that I did, sir.” 

And upon being further questioned as to his exact meaning, he 
continued,— 

“T feel twice the man that I did for anything a man can be set 
to do.” 

The object of judiciously-directed physical training could not have 
been more cleverly stated. - It aims to induce harmonious growth in 
the entire muscular system, to increase the mobility of the joints, to 
render the extremities more sensitive to the influence of the intelli- 
gence, to strengthen and facilitate all the organic functions, to remove 
the tendencies to irritability and discontent almost always due to physi- 
cal weakness, and, finally, by eliminating all the obstacles to its action 
occasioned by physical depression, to strengthen the mind itself. 

The application of physical training to the development of the 
soldier was first made, in the modern rehabilitation of the art, by 
Peter Henrik Ling, the son of a Swedish Protestant minister, and him- 
self at one time a divinity student. From a prolonged series of wan- 
derings in foreign lands, he returned home with a broken constitution 
and a suggestion of the usefulness of physical training. Applying the 
latter to the former, he secured his own recovery to health, and with 
health arose a desire to give to the sick of the world the same relief 
that he had obtained. Appointed fencing-master at the University of 
Lund, he acquired from his medical colleagues a mastery of the heal- 
ing art, which enabled him to adapt his exercises to the physiology of 
health and the pathology of disease. The essential feature of Ling’s 
system was the theory that motion pure and simple, without the active 
co-operation of the subject, would suffice for the complete development 
of the body. As applied to the conquest of disease and the recovery 
of the convalescent, his method has been extensively employed under 
the name of the Swedish-movement cure. 

Ten years later, in 1814, the government recognized his work by 
the establishment at Stockholm of the Central Institute of Gym- 
nastics, where every facility was afforded him for the perfection of his 
system. His military gymnastics consisted of twenty-five sets of four- 
teen or fifteen exercises, with and without apparatus, together with 
certain movements under arms and swimming. Not only is great care 
taken with the physical education of the army at large, but non-com- 
missioned officers displaying especial aptitude receive particular atten- 
tion to qualify them for service as instructors, while cadets at the Royal 
Military School who display exceptional expertness are made assistant 
instructors at the school, in order to train them ‘for special duty in 
connection with physical training upon receiving their commissions. 

In Germany, although the idea of including physical culture in the 
soldier’s training was advanced earlier, it was not adopted until thirty 
years after the success of Ling. Guts Muths, who was teacher of gym- 
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nastics in Salzmann’s Philanthropium at Schnepfenthal for the fifty 


years preceding his death in 1839, was the pioneer of physical educa-. 


tion, not only in Germany but throughout the Continent. The influ- 
ence of his teachings was perceptible in the gymnastic renaissance 
under the leadership of Nachtigall, in Denmark, and even in the work 
of Ling, in Sweden. As early as 1804 he urged the introduction of 
gymuastic training into the schools as a means of increasing the military 
efficiency of future recruits, but the war with Napoleon distracted 
attention from the matter, and Guts Muths’s influence upon the intro- 
duction of physical education into the German army was indirect 
though powerful. 

A more directly influential factor in the erection of the German 
system was Friedrich Ludwig Jahn, affectionately called by the 
Turners, of which society he was the founder, “ Father Jahn.” In 
1810, while a teacher in Berlin, it was his habit to resort with his 
pupils to the woods and fields on holiday afternoons, there to engage 
in youthful sports and exercises. From these informal gatherings or 
tournaments arose a society termed the éurnverein, the members of 
which became known as “turners” and the physical exercises as 
“turning.” The turnverein met a want in the German character, and, 
after some vicissitudes, entered upon a period of marvelous growth, 
until it numbered its societies by the thousand and its membership by 
hundreds of thousands, not only in Germany, but wherever the sons of 
the vaterland have collected in sufficient numbers, there being more 
than twenty thousand of them in the United States. The influence of 
the prevalence of “turning” upon the German physique and character 
has been enormous. 

With the internal pressure of the Turners and the external example 
of the systems of Ling, in Sweden, and Nachtigall, in Denmark, it is 
surprising that the military adoption of physical training did not occur 
sooner, for it was not until June, 1842, that the King of Prussia 
authorized the organization of “ gymnastic institutes in connection with 
the division and brigade schools in the army,” while the establishment 
of the central school of gymnastics, in Berlin, was delayed four years 
longer. 

Once inaugurated, however, the Germans pushed their system of 
military physical training to a high degree of efficiency. In the Berlin 
school two hundred lieutenants, and in the Hanover school four score 
lieutenants and as many non-commissioned officers, are annually quali- 
fied as instructors in gymnastic exercises, while in the infantry arm of 
the service alone two hundred and thirty thousand officers and soldiers 
are under constant instruction in physical training. Not satisfied with 
the utilization of pleasant weather for exercise, large buildings have 
been constructed where it can be continued throughout all seasons. 
The exercises, with a view to simplicity, were limited to as small a 
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number as possible for proper development, to be executed with great 
precision. Those for the infantry, for example, are of five classes,— 
exercises without apparatus, gymnastics with weapons, gymnastics with 
apparatus, and applied gymnastics. 

The results obtained by this simple system are of the highest 
character. In recruiting from the German peasantry, as remarked by 
Prince Hohenlohe, the barracks soon fill with figures that would put 
to shame the most exaggerated cartoons of the comic papers. The 
awkward fellows, whose neglected carriage makes them look like a set 
of botched-up images, try hard, but in vain, to stand erect. Ill-made 
and undeveloped, their uniforms will not fit them, and, if altered to 
suit their present figure, would need to be remade when they have been 
remodeled by physical training. So, before teaching them a single 
movement of the military drill or providing them with uniforms other 
than canvas fatigue suits, they are taught gymnastic exercises, advancing 
progressively and gently from the easier to the more advanced, until 
finally they have command over all the muscles and joints. In this 
manner the recruit acquires a more symmetrical development, a natural 
and erect carriage, and a methodical gait ; he has learned to subordinate 
his muscles to his will, and at the same time he has insensibly learned 
to submit his will to the word of command. With material thus 
rendered plastic and ductile, it is comparatively easy to pass on to 
applied gymnastics, the manual of arms, and military manceuvres. 
The men, having learned how to learn, acquire the new knowledge 
readily and rapidly, so that it requires hardly longer to teach them 
gymnastics and drill than to have taught them the drill alone.’ 

France admitted gymnastics into her military service in 1847, and 
the Central School of Gymnastics at Vincennes was established in 
1852. The French system is much more extensive than the German 
and is taught in two parts,—elementary exercises and applied exercises. 
The elementary exercises are performed without fixed apparatus, for 
which they form a preparation, and consist of various calisthenic 
movements progressively arranged and designed to give the soldier free 
movement of the limbs and ready control over his muscles. He then 
passes on to the applied exercises, which consist of exercises on the 
ladders, horizontal and parallel bars, and other stationary apparatus, 
together with wrestling, boxing, fencing, the single-stick, swimming, 
dancing, and singing. The system is essentially Gallic in character, 
gratifying the national taste for graceful recreation, but at the same 
time never losing sight of the main purpose, physical improvement. 

Aside from an abortive attempt in 1822 to include gymnastics in 
the curriculum of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, no effort 
was made to introduce physical training into the British military ser- 


1The German system of military gymnastics has recently been revised and 
extended under the direction of the Emperor Wilhelm II. 
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vice until the Crimean War taught the necessity for it. Two especially 
qualified officers, one a medical officer, were then sent abroad to ex- 
amine into the systems of gymnastics employed in the armies of the 
continent, and, as recommended in their report, a school for training 
non-commissioned officers as instructors for the army was established 
at Aldershot in 1861, having as a nucleus certain men who had pre- 
viously been instructed in the gymnasium at Oxford. The success 
achieved at the Aldershot school was so marked that, some ten years 
later, under the orders of Lord de Grey, gymnasiums were projected at 
every military station throughout the British possessions, so that each 
soldier might have at hand every appliance necessary for complete 
bodily exercise during the entire year. 

The system of training employed was laid out by Archibald 
Maclaren, of the gymnasium at Oxford, and published in 1862, under 
the title of “ A Military System of Gymnastics.” It aims first to de- 
velop the physique of the recruit, and, second, to contribute strength 
and mobility to the frame of the trained soldier. Three months’ gym- 
nastic training is required of every recruit during his ordinary drill, or, 
if advised by a medical officer, in lieu of part of it; it occupies one 
hour a day, the military drill taking up two or three hours in addition. 
The training is supervised by a medical officer, who is responsible for 
its proper performance, with authority to continue the exercise beyond 
the prescribed time if necessary. The trained foot-soldier is required 
to pass through a three months’ course of training every year, consisting 
of an hour upon each alternate day, while the mounted troops engage 
in still other exercise. 

Maclaren’s code is divided into six courses, each complete in itself, 
and each an advance upon its predecessor. He is inclined to disparage 
free gymnastics without apparatus, and gives very limited space to 
them. His first course contains a few exercises of this kind, but dumb- 
bells and bar-bells are promptly taken up. The second comprises sim- 
ple exercises in walking, running, and leaping, together with work 
upon the horizontal beam, the vaulting-horse, parallel and horizontal 
bars, rings and ladders, ropes and walls. The third, fourth, and fifth, 
called respectively medium, advanced, and arduous exercises, are pro- 
gressively-arranged series of movements with the same apparatus. 
The sixth course is the practical application of the preceding exercises, 

Other European armies, notably the Danish and Swiss, have ex- 
cellent systems, practically modifications, however, of those to which 
reference has been made. 

In the United States the first move towards the introduction of 
physical training into the military service appears to have emanated 
from the medical department, acting Surgeon-General Heiskell having, 
in 1842, recommended to the Secretary of War the establishment of a 
regular course in “ gymnasticks” at West Point. It was not until six- 
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teen years later, however, that Lieutenant J. C. Kelton, now adjutant- 
general of the army, but at that time an instructor at the Military 
Academy, arranged the first systematic course of physical training in 
the institution. In his programme, one hour a day was devoted by 
each class to physical training for three-fourths of the year. The sub- 
ject did not become part of the work of a recognized chair, and, when 
Mr. Kelton’s detail expired, its importance failed of recognition from 
the rest of the faculty, each of whom was interested in his own field of 
study ; and it was relegated to a secondary position, finally falling into 
its present status, where it is taught only to the “ Plebes.” During 
the remaining three years of the course its place is occupied in a neces- 
sarily defective manner by work in the riding-hall, where feats of 
strength and agility are encouraged in connection with the school of 
the soldier mounted. In 1881, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Farrow, the interest of the cadets in military gymnastics was heightened 
by the enthusiasm of that officer, who prepared a valuable manual of 
the subject. Since 1883 the academy has been fortunate in the ser- 
vices of a swordmaster, who is an accomplished instructor in gymnastics, 
and, under his direction, the work done in physical training by the 
“ Plebes” is by far the best that has ever been done in the institution. 
Greatly hampered in many ways and confined within too narrow limits, 
the striking progress in physical development made under his instruc- 
tion is a significant indication of the results that might be attained 
under a broader and more liberal policy. 

The prominent place now taken by physical training in civilidn 
educational institutions brings the needs of the West Point system 
into more pronounced relief. The most conspicuous are three in num- 
ber,—(1) the demand for systematic physical culture after the first 
year ; (2) the need for medical supervision of the work as required in 
the British and other services ; (3) the necessity for a recognized chair 
devoted to hygiene and physical culture, such as now exists in all other 
high-grade institutions of learning in this country. There are still 
other flaws in the system, but they are comprehended in these three, 
the correction of which would beyond question result in the rehabilita- 
tion of the entire subject. 

Until within hardly more than a year, West Point has been the 
only military station at which any attempt to give systematic physical 
training was made. But in 1890 orders were issued directing the 
establishment of gymnasiums and the instruction of the men in gym- 
nastic exercises at the recruiting depots at David’s Island, New York, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. As might have 
been expected, the movement was hailed with delight by the soldiers. 
The exercises, affording an agreeable relief from the monotonous rou- 
tine of garrison life, were an inspiration to the men mentally and 
physically. An immediate improvement was observed not only in 
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their deportment and habit, but in their manner and temper. These 
striking results were obtained in gymnasiums ill adapted from build- 
ings constructed for other purposes, with an extremely meagre outfit 
of apparatus, and all the other disadvantages unavoidable in-a new 
departure under inexperienced leadership. Nevertheless, so conspicu- 
ous have been the benefits derived from the system that the officers in 
charge unhesitatingly urge its extension to all military posts,—an in- 
stance of the repetition of history, the British army having had a 
similar experience twenty years before. 

Symmetry and harmony being the chief aim of physical culture, 
the first essential in entering upon the study is a knowledge of the loca- 
tion of one’s bodily deficiencies, This is obtained by certain measure- 
ments and tests of strength and capacity, the apparatus necessary for 
which includes a steel tape-measure, a large pair of calipers, several 
spring dynamometers, a spirometer, a manometer, a pair of suspended 
rings, and a set of parallel bars. 

From the earliest times it has been recognized that weight, height, 
and breadth have been in direct proportion to the strength. The re- 
mark, “There were giants in those days,” indicated the existence of 
beings of huge size and corresponding strength. And this idea is 
correct in the main, but in many instances it is far from true. Weight 
may be due to deposits of fat, tending to produce weakness rather than 
strength. Height may be due to excessive length of legs or neck, 
both elements of weakness. Breadth may exist with flaccid muscular 
tissues and with adipose deposits, these being in no sense a represent- 
ative of strength. As already remarked, there is usually a great lack 
of harmony between the development of various parts of the frame, 
and in this disproportion may lie the source of great physical debility. 

All these and similar facts unite to demonstrate the necessity for 
detailed tests, involving all portions of the frame, in order to obtain a 
correct idea of the physical powers. The measurements, in accordance 
with this theory, published by Professor D, A. Sargent, of Harvard, 
have inaugurated a new era in physical education. His data are of 
ten kinds, comprising (1) the weight ; (2) the height, from the floor, of 
the knees, the pubic arch, the breast-bone and the body, standing and 
sitting ; (3) the girth of the head, neck, chest, waist, hips, thighs, knees, 
calves, insteps, upper arms, elbows, forearms and wrists; (4) the depth 
of the chest and abdomen ; (5) the breadth of the head, neck, shoulders, 
waist, and hips; (6) the length on each side from shoulder to elbow, 
elbow to tip of middle finger, of the feet, and of the body laid hori- 
zontally ; (7) the stretch of the arms; (8) the capacity of the lungs; 
(9) the strength of the lungs, back, chest, upper arms and forearms; 
and (10) the development of the body. In order to obtain the measure- 
ments of the typical man, a composite has been made from a large 
number of measurements, and in training the effort is made to approx- 
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imate the individual as nearly as possible to the proportions of this 
type. 

The collection and collation of the measurements of man—anthro- 
pometry—has been found to be of the greatest benefit to human kind. 
To the physican, especially in his new function of health-adviser, now 
becoming more prominent every year, its value is incalculable in enabling 
him to locate the weaker points of his patients and more intelligently 
to prescribe means for avoiding illness or renewing health. To the 
painter in search of the ideal form it is a mine from which he may 
obtain the purest gems for his canvas. To the sculptor it is a treasure- 
house from which he may draw for embodiment in marble the noblest 
ideals of the human figure. To the ethnologist in the study of racial 
characteristics, to the sociologist in considering economical and social 
problems,—in fact, to the student of every question in which living 
humanity is involved, these data are of the greatest value. In no 
place can so complete series of measurements be obtained as in the 
military service. Beginning with the boyish “plebe” or the raw 
recruit, and extending through the various gradations of promotion or 
re-enlistment to the field-officer or the pensioner, a vast series of meas- 
urements following out the physical history of thousands of individuals 
may be produced, the value of which to future generations is beyond 
estimate. 

In entering upon the physical education of a civilian, in the ma- 
jority of cases marked defects require special exercises from the begin- 
ning, but in the soldier the instructor has a man who, although possibly 
undeveloped in certain respects, must present no actual physical dis- 
ability. .A defect, almost universal, however, is lack of harmony in 
muscular power. To correct this, certain calisthenic exercises have 
heen devised without apparatus, and corresponding rather to what the 
French call exercices propres @ Vassouplissement ; while they undoubt- 
edly contribute to physical development, they are designed chiefly to 
cultivate quickness in movement and responsiveness to command. 
The four exercises known to readers of Upton’s Tactics as the “ setting- 
up drill” were distinctly of this class, and were so efficient in creating 
a soldierly deportment that in the system of tactics now in preparation 
thirteen new exercises have been added to them. This extended 
“setting-up ” drill is designed for exclusive use only where general 
instruction in gymnastics is impracticable. When practicable it is to 
be enlarged by the addition of a considerable number of similar exer- 
cises to be executed at the word of command. The variation prevents 
the degeneration into a merely mechanical operation without spirit or 
mental occupation, the novelty of new exercises continually maintain- 
ing the interest.2 Additional diversion is contributed by the introduc- 


2 A system of calisthenics for this purpose has long been in preparation by Mr. 
Koehler, and will shortly be issued to the army. 
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tion of the wand, which in the case of mounted troops may be a sabre, 
and in the foot forces a ramrod. In the gymnasium, dumb-bells, bar- 
bells, and Indian clubs add still greater variety, so that in the hands of 
a competent instructor an infinite diversity of movements may com- 
mand the interest and enthusiasm of a man throughout his entire 
service. 

In the best gymnasiums at the present time, the arms, chest, and 
back are cultivated largely by the use of chest- and rowing-machines. 
These combinations of cords, pulleys, and weights are so arranged as to 
permit an extensive variety of exercises, all of which tend to increase 
the breathing capacity and the muscular development. 

To the soldier in particular a correct gait is a matter of the greatest 
importance, since he may be called upon at any moment to march long 
distances on foot. In modern warfare, where it is desired to obtain 
from the men the greatest amount of work with the least exertion, the 
consideration of the method of walking that will carry the soldier to 
his destination with the least fatigue is one of the most important 
studies. There was a Russian regiment who were taught a gait con- 
sisting of alternately lifting each foot as high as the other knee, in the 
manner of a high-stepping horse, but such methods have long been 
abandoned for more natural gaits. 

Of practical importance nearly equal to walking is running. The 
soldier practices running at first for only short distances and slowly, 
and, as he advances additional grades in his training, he is perfected 
in running at half and at full speed and for longer distances. 

Leaping is an exercise of hardly less service than walking and run- 
ning. And this is particularly true in the new tactics, where individ- 
uality is so important a factor. At the storming of Le Bourget in the 
Franco-Prussian War, the Prussian grenadiers in the affair at the church 
pressed in unbroken line. through the windows, leaping successively 
twice the height of a man down into the nave. Untrained troops 
could never have done this, and confusion and rout would have fol- 
lowed the attempt. Undoubtedly, jumping in heavy marching order 
and in the excitement and flurry of battle is a very different thing 
from the quiet definite leaping of the drill-ground, but the drill gives 
the soldier not only complete control of his muscles and joints, but a 
knowledge of his powers and a confidence in himself which doubles his 
value in war. Consequently the soldier must learn to leap unassisted 
to as great a height and over as wide a space as possible, and this both 
standing and running. He must be taught to jump to the rear and to 
leap sideways, to leap to a depth and to perform combinations of these 
exercises. He must also learn to avail himself of the assistance of a 
swinging rope and of the more familiar jumping-pole, both of which 
add materially to his power. 

Proficiency upon the horizontal beam may make the difference 
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between life and death. A round beam, nine or ten inches in diam- 
eter at one end and six or seven at the other, and adjustable at various 
heights, is the apparatus used. Though undoubtedly of value in muscu- 
lar growth, exercise here is of particular service in training the co- 
ordinating faculties of the brain ; as a matter of fact, it is physically as 
easy to walk the beam when elevated hundreds of feet in the air as 
when laid upon the ground. The Alpine hunter and the renegade 
Apache without hesitation mount to the dizziest heights and uncon- 
cernedly walk along the margins of the deepest cafions, The horizon- 
tal beam gives to the soldier the mental discipline and physical con- 
fidence necessary to enable him to perform similar services for his 
country. A tree felled across a fathomless abyss will be bridge enough 
for him; sure-footed and self-confident, his training will be of equal 
value to him in leading a surprise upon an enemy over-confident in 
the protecting power of surrounding depths, or in escaping from the 
loftiest prison-walls, The exercises on the beam include sitting in 
various positions, arising to the feet, walking and passing another 
person, teaching the maintenance of equilibrium under all circum- 
stances and in all positions. 

Vaulting is another exercise, the connection of which with the 
soldier’s proper duties is so evident that it cannot be omitted from his 
training. Beginning with a bar adjustable at heights varying from 
three to six feet, he is taught to vault upon and over the bar running 
and standing, with both hands and with one. After he has become 
expert in this preliminary practice he is introduced to the vaulting- 
horse, a rude wooden imitation of a horse’s back, adjustable from the 
height of a toy pony to that of the great Norman horse. The training 
includes vaulting into the saddle in various ways, with one or both 
hands, vaulting over it in both ways, vaulting to the neck and to the 
croup, turning about in the saddle, and a great variety of motions. 
While these exercises are of especial service to mounted men in pre- 
paring them for mancuvring with their horses, they are of almost 
equal value to the foot-soldier, for they bring into action and extensive 
motion almost every muscle of not only the extremities, but the trunk 
itself. 

It is not sufficient for the trooper to be taught to mount and dis- 
mount with precision, to saddle and unsaddle with approximate cor- 
rectness, and to bring the horse to a walk, trot, or gallop, according to 
orders, Heshould be a master of horsemanship, and he should not be 
allowed to touch the noble creature which is to be intrusted to his care 
until he has completely mastered the vaulting-horse. Then, already 
familiar with the most difficult methods of mounting, already habitu- 
ated to the correct manner of sitting his horse, with his muscles trained 
to act and his joints trained to yield quickly to them, not only is the 
acquisition of the equestrian art made easier for him, but he is able to 
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acquire a much more complete mastery of it. Then proceeding from 
the inanimate to the animate, he readily learns to ride properly with- 
out straining his horse, and to perform the various methods of mount- 
ing and dismounting with his horse at rest and in motion; he rides 
with and without a saddle, he learns to protect himself by hanging at 
the side of his horse, and he picks from the ground anything from a 
cartridge to a comrade without dismounting. 

The exercises upon the parallel bars, the trapeze, the swinging 
rings, the horizontal bar, and similar apparatus found in every gym- 
nasium, while not directly applicable in the soldier’s work, will con- 
tribute efficiently to the strength, suppleness, and self-command sought 
for in every military unit. 

In the climbing exercises, however, we arrive at movements use- 
ful not only in physical development, but in the profession of arms 
also. On ladders, climbing with both hands and feet in the ordinary 
way, with the feet or hands only, and with numerous modifications of 
these, are useful. Climbing poles and ropes are expedients which war 
is more than likely to impose upon the soldier, and these, too, are of use 
in the general physical development. Scaling blank walls by means 
of crevices into which the finger-tips and toes can barely slip is a 
most arduous exercise, requiring long previous experience for its accom- 
plishment, but the ability to execute the feat may mean life and liberty 
to the prisoner of war. Where there are no crevices, their absence is: 
no obstacle if a comrade or two be at hand and the top of the wall is 
not projecting, for a ladder of men may be formed leaning against the 
wall one above the other, up which all may climb to liberty or victory. 
But even with an overhanging top, the wall may be surmounted by 
the formation of a pyramid. And previous gymnastic practice makes 
all this easy for the soldier. 

An exercise which is omitted from most works on physical training, 
but which is of the greatest practical value both from the stand-point 
of physical development and of utility in peace and war, is swimming. 
It is particularly an essential feature of the soldier’s education. The 
ability to cross a deep stream may be the solution of a strategic problem, 
while the story of the life-saving application of the art is almost too 
trite to quote. It should be learned in all its phases, both as a means 
of training and as a practical application. With a view to scouting 
and reconnoitring, swimming with masses of straw or similar débris 
upon the head, carrying arms and clothing in like manner and leading 
a horse or swimming with his assistance should be learned. And a 
most important practical element of this exercise is practice in rescuing 
and resuscitating the drowning. 

A feature of the French system, at which advocates of other systems 
are inclined to look with contempt, is singing. But no greater mistake 
could be made. Aside from its value in strengthening and adding to 
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the carrying qualities of the voice, it is invaluable as a means of im- 
proving the lungs,—giving “more wind,”—and contributes strength 
and fulness to the muscles of the throat, chest, and abdomen. In the 
United States army, in which there is a large proportion of young men 
from foreign lands who have entered the service as a means of becom- 
ing identified with their adopted country, the value of instruction in 
national songs, as a means of developing patriotic sentiments, cannot 
be too highly regarded. 

In the infantry and cavalry the bayonet and sabre drill are taught 
respectively, while the embryo officers of West Point learn fencing 
and the broadsword. Boxing and single-stick are taught in some 
armies, and may be of great service, for the time comes in every man’s 
life when a mastery of the manly art of self-defense may be of use in 
protecting himself or others. A forcible illustration of the value of 
such training was seen in a London street, when a slightly-built soldier 
rescued a miserable woman from the blows of a brutal husband of 
twice his strength, using only the little switch which Tommy Atkins 
invariably carries when off duty. This he plied so industriously about 
the head and face of the wife-beater, at the same time dextrously 
avoiding most furious onslaughts in return, that he sent his antagonist 
home blubbering like a baby, and himself sauntered unconcernedly away 
untouched and unruffled. 

The merits of physical culture are so obvious and the benefits so 
conspicuous that the unavoidable enthusiasm is liable to degenerate 
into a craze, when excesses may produce the most disastrous conse- 
quences. It is stated that, of thirty-two all-round athletes in a New 
York club six years ago, three are dead of consumption, five have to 
wear trusses, four or five are lop-shouldered, and three have catarrh 
and partial deafness. While exercise judiciously prolonged is of in- 
calculable benefit in the growth of body and mind, yet exercise in 
excess produces a contrary effect. The “muscle-bound” athlete is 
frequently seen; less common, but by no means unknown to medical 
science, is the man with muscles wasted from excessive use, an affection 
not unusual in ballet-dancers. Lifting heavy weights is a frequent 
cause of spinal disease and paralysis. Professor Leuf, himself an 
expert in the national game, has described the base-ball “ pitcher’s 
arm,” a condition of overtaxed function involving all the anatomical 
elements of the upper arm. The over-enthusiastic bicyclist half cripples 
himself, and the “ tennis-arm ” is seen in both sexes. 

Recognizing these dangers, Ling, before completing his system, 
qualified himself in medicine, and in the present day the best teachers 
of physical training are medical graduates. The British and other 
army regulations require gymnastics to be under the supervision of a 
medical officer. Not only is this demanded by the danger of injury 
from the abuse of exercise, but because no one who has not had a care- 
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ful training in physiology and pathology and an extensive observation 
of both diseased and healthy conditions can fully appreciate the indica- 
tions and contra-indications for the training of defective parts. The 
physiognomy of disease stamps itself not only upon the face, but upon 
every portion of the body, and weaknesses not apparent to the un- 
trained eye will be noted at once by the expert diagnostician. No 
provision for physical training, then, is of greater importance than 
authoritative medical supervision. 

The results of properly-applied physical training are marvelous. 
In the class of non-commissioned officers through which gymnastics 
were introduced into the British army, the muscular additions to the 
arms and shoulders, says Maclaren, were so great as to have absolutely 
a ludicrous and embarrassing result, for before the fourth month 
several of the men could not get into their jackets without assistance, 
and when they had gotten into them they could not make them meet 
by a hand-breadth. In a month more they could not get into them 
at all, and new clothing had to be procured, pending the arrival of 
which the men had to go to and from the gymnasium in their great- 
coats. Among these men the smallest gain was five pounds in weight, 
and an inch each in girth of chest and arm; the largest gain was six- 
teen pounds in weight, and in girth of chest and arm five inches and 
an inch and three-quarters, respectively ; while the average gain was 
ten pounds in weight and in girth of chest and arm three inches and 
an inch and a half, respectively. 

Results even more astonishing were obtained in the gymnasium of 
the recruiting depot on David’s Island, where in one month a class 
of seven men gained in girth ay average of an inch and a half at the 
chest, and three-quarters of an inch at the arm, while one man made 
the remarkable increase of two and a quarter and one and a quarter 
inches. In the eight months to which physical training is limited at 
West Point equally notable results are obtained, one cadet in the last 
class gaining four and a half inches in girth at the chest and an inch 
and a half at the arm. 

The significance of these figures is far greater than appears on the 
surface. The influence of the enlargement of the chest alone cannot 
be computed ; the greater expansion permitted to the lungs, the greater 
play allowed to the heart, the greater amount of oxygen introduced 
into the system, the greater excretion of effete matter from the blood, 
with their secondary effect upon every cell and organism in the body, 
cannot be expressed. The increased girth of the extremities is not the 
only indication of their added strength, for it does not take into ac- 
count the firmness and contractile power gained even before the growth 
began. The quickened sympathy between the brain and the muscles 
cannot be shown by any test. The suppleness, the agility, the self- 
confidence that have developed, cannot be represented by figures. The 
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added keenness of perception, the comfort, joy, delight, which exist- 
ence alone gives, cannot be estimated, much less represented. 

In the United States army but little has been done towards the 
creation of a system of physical training. At West Point a splendid 
gymnasium is in course of construction, although as yet no appropria- 
tion has been made for furnishing it with apparatus; in the medical 
department of the army are several officers of the highest repute as 
hygienists ; and in the swordmaster the Academy has an accomplished 
teacher of gymnastics. In the combination of these three elements 
into a department of hygiene and physical training with complete 
anthropometric records, with general training to increase the physical 
capacity and special training to remedy deficiencies developed by illness 
or other causes, and with complete scientific instruction in physiology 
and hygiene, as required by law, the Military Academy has the means, 
with the assent of Congress, of at once proceeding with physical train- 
ing in a manner equal to any military training-school in existence. 
From here, then, may in course of time be sent into active service a 
body of trained teachers thoroughly qualified for the instruction of the 
enlisted soldier. 

For the enlisted men, also, but one step remains to be taken. Two 
or three of the larger posts have gymnasiums, furnished by subscrip- 
tion, in which the men have found recreation and amusement, and 
excellent work with poor facilities has been done at the three recruiting 
depots. When the gymnasiums projected for the depots shall have 
been completed, a continuation of the existing judicious regulation 
requiring all recruits to spend an hour a day in gymnastic exercises 
under skilled supervision will provide for the service a nucleus of par- 
tially-trained men. All that remains to place physical culture upon 
the basis shown by the experience of all other armies to be necessary 
is its extension to include other enlisted men as well as the recruits. 
The country can hardly afford to end the physical training of the sol- 
dier with his entry into his regiment ; the value of the training at the 
depot would then be lost, for in the reaction the muscular activity would 
be supplanted by muscular inertia. Neither can it afford to omit from 
the training of its soldiers methods which the civilized world has learned 
by practical tests to be essential for obtaining from them the best ser- 
vice. When the superior physical training of one of the parties to so 
great a contest as the Franco-Prussian War is known to have been the 
force that turned the tide of victory in its favor, the United States can- 
not afford to reject it. Since training the men to physical vigor will 
result in keeping from the pension rolls names of those who would 
otherwise speedily degenerate into dependents upon the nation’s bounty, 
practical economy itself dictates its adoption. 

Moreover, it will not only result in a vast increase in the efficiency 
of the military service, but it will have a broader influence upon the 
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entire commonwealth. As the years pass by, it will throw out into the 
community, upon their discharge from the army, a class of men by . 
their physical development and mental capacity qualified to be more 
than ordinarily useful citizens. By its necessary extension to the large 
number of military schools, it will encourage healthful tendencies and 
manly inclinations in the youth of the country. Through its adoption 
by the National Guard, always quick to absorb the best features of the 
regular service, it will disseminate physical development and intellectual 
activity throughout the young men of the nation. In every class of 
society, in every grade of life, wherever health is understood and 
length of life desired, its influence will be felt and its effects 
appreciated. 


JAMES E. PitcHer, M.D., Pu.D., 
Captain in the Medical Department of the Army. 


Vou. VII. N. S.—No. 4. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


PRISCILLA. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE THREE VOCATIONS.” 


I, 


PRISCILLA sat opposite the great open fire-place in the living-room at 
her grandfather’s house in the little town of Taunton. She liked best 
to sit by this west window, for her position commanded a view of the 
carriage-drive, as winding from the great gates it passed the house and 
terminated at the stables in the rear. In the winter she could see the 
street plainly, too, for the bare branches of the elm-trees were no barrier 
then, as in the summer. She was spinning, as became a young woman 
of her times; and the sound of her wheel made pleasant music to her 
as she deftly accomplished her task. Her thoughts, too, were pleasant, 
for she frequently smiled, and occasionally the color deepened in her 
cheeks, as if some one were whispering sweet words in her ears. Doubt- 
less the eighteen-year old maiden was recalling the interchange of vows 
between herself and Loyd Vincent, which had taken place before the 
autumn leaves, which now covered the grass, had begun to fall. 

The December sun was almost below the horizon, and the rich pink 
and golden glow tempted her to put aside the wheel and gaze at the 
beautiful scene before her, with the same happy, conscious look which 
her face wore while she was spinning. Priscilla was not handsome, 
but her whole manner was pleasing. She wore a plain gown, with a 
deep, white kerchief falling to her belt behind, the ends being simply 
crossed over her bosom. There was no other occupant of the room, 
save a great black cat, which lay dozing on the hearth-rug. . 

As she stood watching the sun set, the door opened and her aunt 
came in with an air of excitement. “ Well, Priscilla,” she exclaimed, 
“things have come to a crisis, and all Boston is in commotion !” 

“What is it, aunt, and how did you hear? Grandpa hasn’t come 
home, has he?” 

“The stage-driver told Sam. Oh, your grandfather will be so 
upset !” 

“ But what is it, aunt, that has happened ?” Priscilla asked, eagerly. 

“Tt is too shocking! There has been a riot, and several masked 
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men boarded the English ships, rifled the cargo of tea, and threw the 
boxes into the water.” 

“Why, Aunt Judy !” cried her niece. 

“ But that is not all, Priscilla. Oh, my poor child, what will your 
grandfather say ?” 

“ Auntie, will you please explain what you mean?” pleaded her 
niece, impatiently, for she divined instantly, with love’s intuition, that 
Loyd Vincent was connected with the affair. 

“ How can I tell you, child? But then you will have to know it 
some time. Sam says it is reported that Loyd was one of the men; 
that he was dressed up as an Indian, and that he was heard to say that 
he gloried in the deed !” 

Priscilla stood as if petrified, her allegiance to King George vying 
for supremacy with her loyalty to her lover. “Can it be possible he 
has done such a thing? Would not such an act be treason?” she 
queried to herself. 

Just then Sam came in with some large sticks of hard wood, which 
he arranged against the huge back-log, replenishing the fire until the 
flames bade fair to rival the sunset-glow. There was a sound of clatter- 
ing hoofs in the yard, and Esquire Hall, Priscilla’s grandfather, followed 
by his trusty servant, both mounted upon fine horses, cantered by the 
window. Aunt Judy hastened out into the great hall, while Sam, who 
had seemed unnecessarily slow in attending to the fire, came to Priscilla, 
and, slipping a sealed note into her hand, said, “‘ He gave it, miss, to the 
stage-driver.” As he went out one door her grandfather came in the 
other. Priscilla drew up his high-backed chair to the fire ; as he seated 
himself in it, and held up his hands before the cheering blaze, he said, 
quickly, “ Have you heard the disgraceful doings in Boston harbor ?” 

“Only rumors, father,” said his daughter-in-law. But Priscilla 
said nothing, and the note hidden underneath her neckerchief burned 
like a coal against her white neck. “ Ah!” she thought, “ whatever 
he has done, this note tells me that he has remembered me through it 
all.” And such thoughts are no small solace to a woman’s heart. 

Esquire Hall related how that the people, rebelling against what 
he considered the king’s right to tax the colonies, had at last over- 
stepped all bounds, and in the presence of thousands had rifled the 
ships, thrown the tea overboard, and retired unmolested. 

“ And, Priscilla,” he continued, looking fixedly at her, “ it is said 
that Loyd Vincent was among the despicable number. I will not 
condemn him unheard ; but if he were, then the linen you are spinning 
will not be used for a wedding outfit with him. You shall never be 
the wife of a rebel.” 

Womanlike, she would have taken up arms in his defense, but Aunt 
Judy rang for the candles, and then, sending Priscilla from the room 
on some trifling errand, prevented a scene. } 
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The note, which Priscilla found no time to read until bed-time, ran 
thus: 


“My Darwine,—You will hear what we as free American citizens 
have done. I was among the number, and I glory in my attempt for 
freedom. But I fear now that your grandfather will be displeased, 
and try to break off our engagement. If I had thought of that, I 
would never have been mixed up in the affair. But you, I know, will 
be true to me, even though you are a little royalist and I am only a 
rebel. And you may be sure that I will never give you up. I shall 
remain in Boston over Sunday, and be at King’s Chapel, of course. I 
fear that the ’squire will not bring you in to spend Sunday until things 
are more quiet. Can you send a line to me through Sam, and tell me 
that you forgive me? For you know that you are the very last person 
in the world whom I would offend.” 


“ Poor, impulsive Loyd,” she sighed, as she folded up the note after 
a sixth perusal, “ he is so impetuous, so high-spirited. But how could 
he go so far as to forget his allegiance to the powers that be?” 

The faint streaks of the early dawn were scarcely visible, ‘when 
Priscilla arose, and, lighting her candle, wrote, as well as her hand, 
stiff with the morning cold, would permit, the following lines: 


“DEAR Loyp,—Come what may, I am true and will be true in 
life and in death. But my heart is full of sad forebodings, and visions 
of separations. Still, we will be one in our thoughts, whether we ever 
meet again on earth or not. Please be careful. I pray for you day 
and night. Come, if you can, next week.” 


When sounds were audible from the kitchen, she crept down-stairs, 
‘and giving Sam the note, asked him to see that it was delivered. 
Once back in her room, the sense that she was guilty of clandestine 
correspondence vexed her tender conscience ; and yet she reasoned with 
herself that she and Loyd were betrothed with her grandfather’s and 
aunt’s approval ; and although Aunt Judy had hoped that herson, who 
was still in England, would have been Priscilla’s choice, yet she had 
made no objection to Loyd himself. Several times before, she had re- 
ceived notes from Loyd, but then her conscience argued that her 
grandfather had brought them himself. This way of communication 
made her feel guilty. Life had always been smooth for the orphan 
Priscilla until now. But all characters need discipline ere they can 
approach perfection. 

Months elapsed, but long and weary ones they were to Priscilla, 
for her grandfather, true to his threat, had forbidden Loyd, when he 
called after the riot, to come again; and thus the lovers seldom met, 
except at their mutual friend Dr. Cobb’s, the Taunton physician. 
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When Esquire Hall told the young people his decision, Priscilla 
had said, “ Grandpa, I will never give up Loyd ;” and Loyd had said, 
“You can prevent my coming to your house, but I still consider my- 
self engaged to vour grand-daughter, and never will consent to give 
her up,” as with flashing eyes he was politely bowed out of Elm Grove 
mansion. 

Thus matters stood when the battle of Lexington really opened the 
war. Upon the news of that battle, and the attempted destruction of the 
stores at Concord, the militia flocked in from every side. Loyd, hav- 
ing attached himself to Dr. Cobb, who became a member of Washing- 
ton’s staff, was determined to have an interview with Priscilla. He 
sent her a note through the trusty Sam, begging her to lay aside all 
conventionalities and meet him for a few moments alone, under the 
old elm-tree, where, as children, they had so often played, where they 
had first plighted their troth, and where now they must part, perhaps 
forever. It was early in July, and General Washington, now just 
appointed commander-in-chief, was expected to arrive any day in 
Cambridge, and take charge of the army. So if they were to meet, 
there was no time to be lost. 

Priscilla had never been called beautiful by any one but her lover, 
but she looked almost so, that summer evening, as she walked down 
the garden-path towards the old tree. The past year and a half had 
developed a new spirit in both the lovers, and discipline was already 
beginning to show its salutary effects. When she reached the spot, 
Loyd was already there, pacing back and forth impatiently ; he sprang 
forward to meet her, and led her tenderly to the circular seat around 
the tree, which he had himself made for her so long ago. 

For a time they sat in silence; then she said, “I wish, Loyd, that 
I could feel that you were in the right ; but I cannot; it seems disloyal 
not only to our king, but to the church. If America breaks from 
England, will it not break our connection with the mother-church ?” 

“ Not in the least, my dear. The day will come, I know, I feel it, 
when we shall be the great American nation, and when there will be 
the American church as well as the established Church of England.” 

“ But, dear Loyd, promise me that you never will become a dissenter.” 

“Ah! Priscilla,” said he, a trifle vexed, “ you have not confidence 
in me, and you forget that you and I learned our catechism out of the 
same leather-bound prayer-book and were taught the same truths, and 
am I more likely to renounce them than you ?” 

“ No, no,” she cried. “ But all this seems so revolutionary, and 
grandpa says these ideas are at the root of all dissent and schism.” 

“ Be assured, dear little conscientious girl, of my loyalty to the 
truth, and now do not let us waste the few moments that we have to- 
gether in dispute. I brought my prayer-book for you, as you asked ; 
and did you fetch yours, so we can exchange ?” 
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“Yes,” she answered, drawing a small leather book with a silver 
clasp from a bag which hung on her arm, “ and my miniature, too ; but’ 
it was foolish of you to want it, for you know I was only nine when it 
was taken.” . 

“T wanted some picture of you, although there is no danger of my 
forgetting your beautiful face.” 

“ My face beautiful! Oh, Loyd!” said Priscilla, laughing. 

“ Certainly ; you are the most beautiful woman I ever saw, or ever 
shall see,” he cried, enthusiastically. 

They talked for some time, and then, as the sun was beginning to 
set, Priscilla said she must return, and the same silence fell upon the 
lovers in the fear that this was, if not the last meeting, the last for a 
long time. As they neared the house, Loyd said, “ I must go back, or 
"your grandfather may see me; not that he could harm me, but I am 
so afraid of bringing trouble upon you, dear.” 

And so the lovers parted, and the last rays of the sun brightened 
with its glow Loyd’s auburn hair, until it shone like burnished gold, 
as he stood, hat in hand, watching Priscilla walking slowly towards the 
house. 

He returned to the tree, seated himself on the old garden bench, 
and gazed Jong at the miniature in its red kid case. He then opened 
the prayer-book, and found beneath her name the words, “Given to 
Loyd Vincent, July 10, 1775,” and the text, “The Lord watch 
between thee and me while we are absent one from another.” 

“ Strange,’ he murmured ; “that is the very verse I wrote in the 
one I gave her.” 

And Priscilla, kneeling by the open window in her room, read the 
same words on the fly-leaf of his book; and looked with fast-gather- 
ing tears upon the small auburn curl which he had laid between 
the leaves. Only lovers’ tokens, but always new to each succeeding 
generation. 


II. 


War was openly declared between the Colonies and Great Britain, 
and in March, 1776, Lord Howe, so history tells us, sailed from Bos- 
ton, after the battle of Bunker Hill, for Quebec, being accompanied by 
several hundred Tory families. Among these were Esquire Hall, 
Aunt Judy, and Priscilla. All communication between the lovers 
would have been absolutely cut off, but that Sam, who had already 
seryed as a middle-man, left Esquire Hali’s service and joined the Con- 
tinental army. As he was engaged to one of the maids whom Aunt 
Judy had taken to England with her, Loyd had some hopes of an 
occasional word in regard to Priscilla; at least it seemed a link in the 
outwardly-broken chain. 
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Month after month passed rapidly away, and Loyd took part in 
many of the famous battles; he had become Lieutenant Vincent now, . 
and was a great favorite of, Major Cobb’s, and many a long talk they 
had, when not on duty, of Esquire Hall, and especially of his grand- 
daughter Priscilla, to whom the young lieutenant always brought the 
conversation. Loyd had heard nothing from her for six months, and, 
although he had written, he felt more than sure that the letters would 
fall into other hands; but his loyalty was as unflinching to his first 
love as it was to his country. On the eve of one of our great battles, 
Loyd and Major Cobb had been talking of Taunton and by-gone days, 
but were interrupted by a message from General Washington, desiring 
the major to go with him and reconnoitre the field in front of their 
camp. The enemy was not far distant. It was a rash proceeding, for 
a shot from the hostile camp could easily have laid low the brave com- 
mander-in-chief. It had been with a feeling of dread that Loyd had 
seen them go; a fear in which the major shared, not for himself, but 
for the beloved Washington. At length Major Cobb implored the 
great general to retire,’ telling him of the certainty of his being shot 
if he remained. Washington turned calmly to the major, Lady Wash- 
ington’s favorite, and said, “If you are afraid, Major Cobb, you may 
retire ; for myself, I shall remain.” 

The major, having had no thought of himself, remained to aid him 
if possible. Perhaps a thought of his wife and babies in the home at 
Taunton may have come to him after that, but such men so wholly 
merge their personality in the military duty of the moment, that even 
if conscious of deadly peril to himself he would not have withdrawn. 

Just how it happened that Loyd should have gone out was never 
known. In all probability, feeling anxious about them, he must have 
started from the camp, but in the increasing darkness failed to meet 
them. But he never seemed to remember the particulars, for two 
hours later Sam found him face downward on the field, with several 
bullets in his left arm, and carried him back to the camp, be- 
lieving without doubt that he was dead. Major Cobb, being a skillful 
physician, soon brought him to consciousness, but upon examination he 
and the surgeon of the regiment found the bone broken in two places, 
and the fractures were both splintered. Fever set in, and in a few 
days it became necessary to amputate the arm above the elbow. In the 
present time, with proper surgical appliances, it could easily have been 
saved, but in the condition of things at the camp it seemed the only 
course to pursue in order to save his life. 

While the young lieutenant, deprived of the comforts so desirable 
at such a time, was in great suffering, mental and physical, Priscilla 
was surrounded by every luxury that a wealthy English family could 
supply. Her cousin George, Aunt Judy’s only son, was her gallant 


1 This is an historic incident. See ‘‘ Battles of America.” 
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upon every occasion. He was a splendid type, physically, of a young 
Englishman, but, as in so many such cases, the splendid physique was 
given by nature as a compensation for lack of mental and spiritual 
capabilities. He was good-tempered, but indolent, and Priscilla often 
contrasted him with the quick-tempered Loyd, who, by striving to 
overcome his faults, gained such spiritual strength of character as 
George Hall could not even comprehend. But notwithstanding his 
even disposition, George had a vein of obstinacy, and he was deter- 
mined to marry his cousin Priscilla; the fact that she had already re- 
fused him only strengthened him in his purpose. Thrown constantly 
together at the relatives’ house where they were both staying, it seemed 
evident to Sam’s sweetheart that Priscilla would in the end marry 
Mr. George; and having a chance to send a letter to Sam, she wrote 
him accordingly. At the time of Loyd’s accident, Sam, feeling sure 
that his patron was about to die, wrote to Betty, giving a most melan- 
choly account of the fate of the young lieutenant. Letters traveled 
slowly in those days, but at about the time Priscilla’s maid told her of 
the fatal injuries Loyd had received, he learned through Sam the intelli- 
gence of Priscilla’s approaching marriage with George Hall. 

To Loyd, in his nervous condition, the information was simply 
overwhelming. It seemed to him for a time as if God had forsaken 
him. The loss of his arm was as nothing in comparison with this 
new affliction. If it were true that the pure Priscilla was devoid of 
truth and sincerity, might not all else in the universe be equally false? 
Could he trust any-one? Such were his thoughts. 

But what were Priscilla’s, as she pictured her dear, dead lover, 
“cruelly mangled,” as Sam’s letter had vividly expressed it? Ah! 
keen as were her sufferings, yet she believed that even if he were dead 
he had died true to her. And what is the death of a loved one, com- 
pared to his life without his love? Loyd felt that he could have borne 
up under her death, under anything than her having proved false. 
Thus Priscilla found some comfort even in the first sorrowful hours, 
for she believed— 


‘Those we love truly never die, 
Though year by year the sad memorial wreath, 
A ring and flowers, types of life and death, 
Are laid upon their graves. 


“ For death the pure life saves, 
And life all pure is love, and love can reach 
From heaven to earth, and nobler lessons teach 
Than those by mortals read. 


‘¢ Well blessed is he who has a dear one dead ; 
A friend he has whose face will never change ; 
A dear communion that will ne’er grow strange. 
The anchor of a love is death.” 
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With a Christian’s faith she reached upward for Divine aid, and 
after days of most earnest prayer there came to her the almost positive 
conviction that Loyd Vincent was not dead. 

The struggle to the young lieutenant was longer; for in losing 
faith in her, his ideal woman, he for the moment lost faith in a Higher 
Power. But it came back to him, as it does in time to all who have 
once possessed it and desire its return. He read the little note written 
so long ago, in which she had said, “ Come what may, I am true and 
will be true in life and in death.” Then he read, as he had done scores 
of times, the words on the fly-leaf of the little prayer-book,—% The 
Lord watch between thee and me while we are absent one from an- 
other.” He realized then that their love for each other had been so 
strong, and their faith in each other so intense, that he might safely 
rest in the assurance that Priscilla had not given him up. Her cousin 
might be wooing her, but he would never win her. He wrote as early 
as possible to Priscilla, after reaching this conclusion, but it fell into 
other hands, for George Hall was on the watch for letters from the 
“Yankee rebel ;” and although Priscilla wrote to him, a sovereign 
from the jealous George easily purchased the letter from Betty, to 
whom it was intrusted. So the lovers could only trust and wait. 
Priscilla still believed him alive, but, even if he were not, she knew 
that, whether on earth or in Paradise, he was true to her. 

Affairs were in this state when Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town. Although Loyd was incapacitated for service, he had remained 
with Major Cobb, and he had the honor of standing near Washington’s 
aides, Hamilton, Knox, and Cobb, on the important day when the Eng- 
lish general delivered up his sword. 

On that same day Esquire Hall died, still firmly believing that 
England would yet subdue the rebellious colonies. His great estate in 
Taunton he had bequeathed to his two grandchildren, Priscilla and 
George, conjointly, expecting, as did the other relatives, that the 
marriage would not be long delayed. 


ITI. 


Though the course of true love certainly had not run smoothly in the 
case of Priscilla and Loyd, yet after every tempest there comes a calm. 
It was necessary that those to whom Esquire Hall had left his property 
should come and take possession of it. What more natural than that 
Sam’s sweetheart should write to him that as the cruel war was now 
over, she was about to return with Madame Hall, Miss Priscilla, and 
Mr. George to Taunton, in order to take possession of the Elm Grove 
Mansion? What more natural than that Sam should hasten with all 
possible speed, after receiving the ill-spelled letter, up the broad street 
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to General Cobb’s house, and ask to see Lieutenant Vincent, who was 
there spending the evening ? 

The day after Priscilla arrived at the old homestead she walked 
down the garden-path to the old tree, where just nine years before she 
and Loyd had exchanged their vows, and where they had parted. As 
she neared the place, a tall figure rose from the seat and came eagerly 
forward to meet her. 

“ Darling !” he exclaimed, “I knew you would come here first of 
all.” But Priscilla, save her first exclamation of “Oh, Loyd!” could 
not speak; with her head on his shoulder, and his arm around her, 
the pent-up tears would come,—tears, though, of joy, not of sorrow. At 
length, looking at him with eyes brimming over with tears, she said, 
“T heard that you were dead, but, Loyd, I would not believe it.” 

“ But I, dear, heard what was harder for me to bear, that you were 
to marry your cousin George.” 

“Oh, Loyd!” she cried, “surely you could not believe that; you 
knew I would be true, for I had promised. Did you doubt me?” 

* At first, Priscilla, I did, and I was overwhelmed. [ lost faith in 
God, in everything, but only for a short time. Your few notes, your 
prayer-book brought it all back to me; and on one night the sense of 
your love seemed to surround me; I could almost feel your hand in 
mine. Then I knew that you would never be George Hall’s wife!” 

“ When was it?” asked Priscilla. 

“Tt was during that awful winter in Valley Forge, and it was the 
evening before my birthday. Were you thinking of me?” he said, 
quickly. 

“T thought of you all the time,” she answered, “ but on that night 
more than ever before. I did not sleep, at least not until towards 
morning. I went over all the scenes of our childhood, and I prayed 
most earnestly that we might be reunited, if not here, in the life 
beyond.” 

“Then we were near, though thousands of miles lay between us,” 
he said, thoughtfully. “ But, Priscilla, would you marry a man with 
but one arm to shield you from evil ?” 

With a face radiant with love, and the spiritual beauty which nine 
years of discipline had perfected, she pressed his one hand in both of 
hers, and, looking into his-eyes, said, “ If such a thing were possible, I 
should love you even more because of it. If our love could bring us 
together in spirit, when miles apart in reality, not even death itself 
will ever separate us from each other.” 

“ Darling,” he murmured, “God has been very good to us; and 
the reason our love has survived these long years of separation is 
because it was bound together by our higher love for One who is 
Himself Eternal Love.” 

CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 





A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 


THE eighteenth century was pre-eminently a time of disturbance. The 
spirit of inquiry set free by the Renaissance which had been working 
in men’s hearts and minds began to busy itself with acts and institu- 
tions. Nothing escaped scrutiny, not even those things which claimed 
Divine origin and sanction. The great apostle of discontent was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. _His Contrat Social directed men’s minds to the 
inequalities of feudalism aggravated by corruption. His passionate 
championship of humanity in the abstract, without any practical scheme 
for bettering the lot of the individual, appealed to all discontent and 
sentiment without requiring the sacrifice of anything tangible. The 
young noble could find no more effective way of showing enlightened 
superiority to prejudice than to repeat rhapsodies which made him feel 
like a reformer without committing him to anything. The starving 
workman threw up his cap for Jean Jacques, convinced that if the 
world was turned upside down he could not be worse off and might be 
better. 

When the States-General met at Versailles, the privileged orders 
were heavily handicapped by those among them who had been pro- 
claiming loudly, if not sincerely, doctrines utterly at variance with 
their claims. It is true they never expected to be taken at their word. 
Nevertheless, when face to face with fierce and clamorous discontent 
they lacked that fanatical and unquestioning faith in the existing order 
of things which might have inspired the privileged classes to resist to 
the bitter end all efforts for reform. It was probably inevitable that 
privilege should yield in the end, but if its upholders had been united 
and whole-hearted they would have fought popular demands step by 
step, making the most of every concession, and trying by all the arts 
and bribes familiar to power to divide and debauch the spokesmen of 
the people; but after one ineffectual struggle the working of Rousseau 
and the philosophers was apparent, and in a wild burst of sentiment 
the nobility and the clergy actually vied with each other in flinging 
everything on the National Altar, to use the inflated phrase of the 
period. 

When sober sense and selfishness regained their sway and would 
have checked the impulse which had become a flood, they found no 
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instrument that could be trusted. The army, except the foreign and 
proprietary regiments, were in sympathy with the people. The navy 
was useless for their purpose, even if it could be relied upon, and it 
evidently could not. 

And so demolition and construction went on side by side, but all was 
vigor and boldness in destroying, all tentative and theoretical in rebuild- 
ing. Church and State were ruthlessly pulled to pieces and reconstructed 
on strictly logical and therefore utterly impracticable lines, for the basis 
of all stable political building is compromise, and compromise is that 
which steps in between demonstration and deduction. Then they 
turned their attention to the army and navy. Here they found great 
discontent and much, need for reform, but still more for discipline. 
The higher ranks were overpaid and filled entirely from the younger 
sons of the Court nobility. The poorer nobility, unless they could 
manage in some way to obtain Court influence, could never rise above 
the rank of captain, and had to retire after twenty-five years service 
with the Cross of Saint Louis and a very small pension. When the 
Comte de Saint Germain came into office as Minister of War, there 
were twelve hundred and ninety-five general officers, extremely well 
paid and of whom a very small portion had ever seen active service. 

The men were paid ten sous a day, of which very little ever reached 
them. This corrupt administration of regimental finances was the 
chief cause of the formidable mutiny at Nancy, August 9,1789. The 
regiment du Roi demanded the regimental accounts, and the officers 
tacitly admitted the charge of embezzlement by handing over to the 
men one hundred and seventy thousand francs. 

The cavalry were largely proprietary regiments, that is, originally 
raised and equipped by great nobles and land-owners, and handed down 
from father to son as part of the estate. They naturally shared the 
opinions of their commanders, and several of them went over en masse 
to the allies. 

The infantry was recruited by voluntary enlistment, but the pay 
and administration were so bad that it became necessary to depend 
chiefly upon crimps, who were sent through the kingdom enticing 
young men into the service. Naturally, the less chance in life a man 
had, the more likely he was to be found in the service. This mass of 
ignorance and discontent was easily swayed by the inflamatory appeals 
of the theorists, and became the most eager propagandists of the teach- 
ings of the Jacobin Club. 

In spite of its wretched organization, there must have been much 
good in the monarchical army when you remember how many of the 
generals of republican France and of the marshals of the Empire had 
served in it. Bonaparte was a sub-lieutenant in the artillery regiment 
of La Fere; Dumouriez was maréchal du camp, corresponding to our 
major-general ; Richegru was sergeant-major ; Hoche, a sergeant in the 
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Gardes Frangaises. Eighteen of Napoleon’s twenty-four marshals had 
served, eight as officers and ten in the ranks. The latter included, 
some of his greatest soldiers and two kings, Murat and Bernadotte. 
The proportion among the generals of the Revolution was still greater, 
and Moreau, La Harpe, and Kleber were the only ones who had not 
served intheold army. With such material there was a rare opportunity 
for reform and reorganization, and one man grasped the situation with 
a boldness and originality which, in view of the results which have 
followed the adoption by wiser rulers of the plan which he so elo- 
quently and so vainly urged upon the Assembly, fairly entitle him 
to be called a man of genius. Dubois de Crancé laid down the pria- 
ciple of conscription as the only possible means to maintain a truly 
national army, but his views were too grand for a body which lacked 
the courage to take the initiative, and let the mob of Paris and the 
Jacobin Club shape their course for them. It was decided that the 
army should be maintained, as before, by voluntary énlistment for a 
fixed sum of money. The military committee of the Assembly laid 
down an excellent basis for reconstruction. The army was to consist 
of one hundred and fifty thousand men. One-fourth of the sub-lieu- 
tenancies were to be filled by promotion from the ranks, three-fourths 
by examination after a course in a military college. Promotion up to 
captain was to go by seniority in the regiment, and to the higher grades 
by seniority in the army, and selections. There were to be only ninety 
general officers instead of nearly a thousand. But all was spoiled by the 
obstinate determination of the Assembly to treat the soldier as a citizen. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that they were prevented from giving 
him a vote, and he was declared amenable to the civil courts except in 
strictly military offenses. The regimental treasury was to be controlled 
by a board consisting of two officers and three enlisted men elected by 
their comrades. The men were to be always allowed an appeal to the 
nearest magistrate, and they were encouraged to form clubs and assem- 
blies and to send their petitions to the National Assembly. In vain did 
Mirabeau, the only really great statesman of the Revolution, protest that 
the soldier for the time being must cease to be a citizen, that for an army 
to be efficient it must be disciplined, and, to enforce discipline, authority, 
if not absolute, at least unquestioned, must be given to officers. The 
Assembly, incapable of seeing anything beyond their theory of social 
equality and the rights of man, destroyed whatever respect for disci- 
pline was left, and the immediate result was a series of disasters more 
discreditable than any defeats suffered for three centuries. The mis- 
fortunes which closed the reign of Louis XIV. were redeemed by the 
most gallant courage, and it was to the genius of Marlborough and not 
to any fault of their soldiers that Blenheim and Ramillies and Oude- 
narde were due, and the last battle of all, Malplaquet, was so obstinately 
fought and so nearly doubtful that the English people, actually shocked 
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by such fruitless slaughter, were ready for peace. But the mutiny at 
Nancy, the panic of Biron’s division, which abandoned its camp be- 
tween Mons and Valenciennes and dispersed in every direction, the 
conduct of General Dillon’s command, which broke their rank before 
a shot had been fired and murdered their commander and another offi- 
cer whom they accused of betraying them, the capture of Longwy, and 
the cowardly surrender of Verdun show what mischief can be done 
to armies by ignorant politicians, Frightened by the destruction which 
their theories had wrought, and confronted by Europe in arms, the work 
of reorganization was committed to two really able men, Carnot and 
Prieur, who wisely utilized the enthusiasm of a people just awakened 
to the consciousness of their strength. The Republican armies overran 
Europe ; masking their movements with swarms of skirmishers, attack- 
ing in column where patriotic ardor and intelligence could best eom- 
pensate for want of drill, they seemed irresistible when opposed to men 
who fought without enthusiasm and died without glory. 

But the evil this organization did lived after it; the good was in- 
terred with the able and trained soldiers who directed it. Remember 
that scarcely a man rose to -real distinction in all these wars but had 
had regular military training, except Moreau, for Kleber had been an 
Austrian soldier ; also the saying of Philip of Macedon, “ Better an 
army of stags with a lion to command them than an army of lions led 
by a stag.” 

I have no wish to belittle the fiery courage and the still more 
admirable patience and endurance of the Republican and Napoleonic 
armies, but I believe we have unduly exalted their quality, and not 
given enough weight to their exceptional leading by men who were 
largely formed under the old régime. It has always seemed to me 
that the many battles of the English and French in Spain were very 
fair tests of the two systems. Here was on one side a veteran army, 
if incessant marches and almost daily fights can make men veterans 
without regard to years. There can be no question of their being the 
very best that the French system could offer, for they were largely 
composed of Davout’s corps, the flower of the army, the men who 
carried the heights of the Batzen, and pierced the Allied centre at 
Austerlitz. By this time the dire necessities of France had driven her 
to the wise plan of Dubois de Crancé, and a sweeping conscription had 
formed a thoroughly national army, and this army had been largely 
formed under the supervision of the greatest technical soldier as well 
as the greatest military genius of the modern world, and the individ- 
uals of this army had been stimulated by example and reward to an 
unprecedented degree. When, at the bridge of Lodi, Bonaparte seized 
a flag, saying, “ Follow me, grenadiers!” and planted that flag amid 
the bullets which swept the bridge from end to end; when every sol- 
dier who fought under him knew that for any conspicuous act of daring 
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he might be called out of the ranks and saluted as captain by one whose 
nod was law; when it was a favorite saying among them that every 
private carried in his knapsack the baton of a marshal of France, it is 
hard to imagine what more could be done to incite ordinary humanity 
to the pitch of heroism. 

On the other side was an army made up largely of two original 
elements, the thick-headed rustic who had been filled with flattery and 
beer by the insinuating recruiting sergeant until the king’s shilling 
could be slipped into his passive hand, and he awoke to find himself 
practically a soldier for life, and the youngster whom love of fun and 
mischief and a spirit higher than his fellows had brought into collision 
with the law, hard enough on the poor man in the Merry England of 
those days, who from poacher had turned vagabond, and so finally 
drifted into the ranks, where the lout was not long in learning the vices 
of the waif. No chance for promotion beyond sergeant-major, no mat- 
ter what deeds he did, for, as Sir Charles Napier finely said, “The 
British soldier fought and conquered in the cool shade of an aristocracy 
which permitted few rays of favor to fall upon him.” This army had 
seen little service beyond the wearisome routine of garrison life. 
Drunkenness was rife, and plundering was only prevented by certain 
and summary hanging. 

What was the quality which made that army a rock against which 
the victors of a score of battles dashed themselves in vain. It was 
respect for and obedience to authority in whomsoever vested, from the 
lance corporal to Sir Arthur Wellesley. Whereas, the French soldier 
adored the emperor, heartily supported his sergeant if he liked and 
respected him personally, and scarcely concealed his contempt if he 
did not ; and so it was that this gallant and patriotic army, which could 
march all round and manceuvre all over the other, was always worsted 
when it came to the supreme test of battle by the disciplined black- 
guards, 

But it was not in the war of the Revolution and the Empire that 
the evil done by democracy was fully apparent. It is in the nature of 
things that morbid growths develop slowly, and that in art, literature, 
and history decay is preceded by a period of deceptive brilliancy. This 
democracy, if rampant, was still exuberant with young and vigorous life, 
and our Civil War teaches that men may rise in the midst of a great 
struggle without any qualifications beyond zeal and courage, and do 
good work as long as the conditions familiar to them by daily contact 
remain; but when peace comes and conditions change they are unable 
to change with them, and in time grow worse than useless for any ad- 
vance. 

It was in the long interval between 1815 and 1870 that the 
leaven of democracy in the French army had a chance to work. Al- 
giers aggravated the tendency by fostering a blind worship of éan 
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which was to replace discipline. The Crimea proved nothing; for the 
phenomenal blundering of the English staff, contrasted with the mag- 
‘ nificent fighting of the English soldier, attracted all the criticism, and 
French shortcomings practically escaped notice. But the Franco- 
Prussian War laid bare the inherent badness of the democratic system. 
Elan and camaraderie in the face of disaster collapsed. The soldier 
had not been brought up to respect an officer’s place, and familiarity 
with the persons of his own officers in cafés and clubs had enabled 
him to take their measure. His quick wits told him not to look to 
them for guidance, for they knew no more about war than he did. So 
the rank and file turned blindly and helplessly to their generals, and 
when they failed the cry went through the ranks, “ We are betrayed,” 
and from that time the lower officers were objects of contempt which 
no one took any pains to conceal, and the higher of hatred ; and so great 
was the demoralization that many observers believe to-day that atten- 
tion to detail and correction of flagrant abuses will be only patching, 
until the democratic spirit is eliminated from the French army. Colonel 
Mande says, in effect, that the inherent difference between the two sys- 
tems, which are based upon the same idea, universal conscription, is that 
as a class the German officers are gentlemen ; the French are not. Of 
course, the word gentleman is used in the narrow and conventional 
sense. Most persons would find the Frenchman the more courteous 
and considerate of the two, but he is not a gentleman in the sense of 
belonging to a class which has always exacted and received respect as 
their due, even when not backed by any official position. Even if the 
German officer stood upon nothing but birth, he would be just that 
much better off than the French officer, for he would command respect 
and obedience for being what he was, for representing what he repre- 
sented, until gross misconduct caused him to forfeit it. But when to 
this inherited position he adds such thorough knowledge of his pro- 
fession and such infinite pains and patience in teaching it, it is not 
wonderful that the Germans should maintain the best discipline in 
Europe with the minimum of punishment. How was it that our 
army and navy managed to escape this danger at the time when all our 
ideas -were so deeply influenced by French theories and example, when 
Thomas Jefferson was preaching the gospel of equality, which, consid- , 
ering how stiffly Mr. Jefferson stood upon the social plane of a fine old 
Virginia gentleman, was not unlike the doctrine of Sir Joseph Porter, 
K.C.B.,—“ that a British sailor is any man’s equa] except mine.” 

It must have been chiefly due to the adherence to precedent, the 
belief in experience, the dislike of theories peculiar to our race, a race 
which oddly enough produced the two greatest theorists of the modern 
world, Bacon and Newton, whose theories, being based upon the eternal 
verities, became systems, yet a race which up to that time at least pos- 
sessed the happy faculty of putting aside syllogism and theorem, and 
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going straight to the work in hand with no slavish reverence for the 
past, but with a firm conviction that what our fathers and grandfathers _ 
had tried and found good was worth keeping, and an equally strong 
disinclination to enter upon doubtful experiments. So, instead of Jef- 
fersonian theories invading our service, it stood untouched, even un- 
tainted, amid the rapid march of ideas towards universal suffrage, which 
is our Anglo-Saxon version of equality. 

We don’t tell every man that he is the equal of every other man. 
As a matter of fact, we don’t believe he is, but we give him a vote 
without any regard to whether he has the faintest idea what to do with 
it, and a strong suspicion that he is going to sell it, and say to him, 
“ Now you’ve got your start, go in, scratch for yourself, God bless you.” 

How well our military system justified its entire isolation from the 
whole trend of national thought and character let the Mexican War 
witness. Admitting the inferiority of the enemy in organization, and 
in the tenacity and endurance of the Northern races, explain the abso- 
lutely unbroken success of Scott’s army, which not only never met 
with a check, but on one occasion actually fought a battle in which 
every detail of the plan laid down was carried out, and this in the face 
of an enemy certainly brave, generally treble in numbers, while ad- 
vancing into the heart of a country not merely hostile, but where every 
man, woman, and child hated the invader with all the virulence that 
race, patriotism, and religion could inspire. The only satisfactory 
explanation is that this was one of the best armies that ever marched 
and fought, in which almost every officer was specially trained for his 
profession, and in which every man implicitly obeyed his superior, 
under penalties for disobedience which would make the reporter or 
correspondent of to-day break out into a lather of newspaper English. 

Our great war in no way diminished the prestige of our regular 
army, for, although it was practically swallowed up in the surround- 
ing masses of volunteers, and had no newspapers to chant its praises, 
as all the State organizations had, it was always nobly conspicuous for 
discipline and the hardest kind of fighting. The charge of the Fifth 
Cavalry at Gaines’ Mill lacked nothing but a Tennyson to sing it to 
put it in the forefront of all deeds of desperate and self-devoted cour- 
age. During all this time the material remained about the same. No 
special attempt was made to attract a better class, and no one thought 
of relaxing any of the bonds of discipline by way of making the ser- 
vice alluring. But now we are trying to substitute for old methods 
those of the greatest military nation of the world. The great idea 
now is to raise the character and status of the soldier, so that a class 
will be attracted who will obey their superiors because they are intelli- 
gent enough to know their duty, and sufficiently self-respecting to do 
it; and so in time attain the German ideal, the maximum of discipline 


with the minimum of punishment. 
Vou. VII N. S.—No. 4. 24 
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The object is most desirable, but in striving to attain it in their 
way, is there not danger of falling between two stools? Are we not 
neglecting to take into account the radical and inherent difference 
between any conscripted and any enlisted army? When England, in 
compliance with radical demands, abolished the purchase system, she 
doubtless congratulated herself that she was on the road to German 
methods, and probably looked to German critics for approval and 
encouragement. But Von Moltke said, They have done away with 
one of the redeeming features of their service.” He meant that in such 
a service everything which was calcplated to uphold the prestige of. a 
commission had its value. Now, the purchase system was largely 
instrumental in giving that tone which is summed up in the compre- 
hensive word—Swell. 

He firmly believed that until an army became the representative 
of the whole nation, its government must be despotic, not tyrannical, 
for tyranny begets discontent, and discontent in time breeds mutiny. 
But a judicious and benevolent despotism would be, but for one thing, 
the ideal of human government, if the functions of government were 
limited to preserving order, and giving every man the right to pursue 
his business or pleasure in any way not infringing on the rights of 
others. Of course, government may have higher aims than this, and 
yet it is an open question whether any government which aims at more 
is not undertaking what can be better done by social institutions or 
individual enterprise. The one thing is the complication of the com- 
ponent parts of civil government and the extreme improbability that 
any individual, however wise and good, can oversee everything. But 
in an army whose constitution is simple, and whose aim is substantially 
limited to fighting, that form of government is best which best attains 
that end ; and where the material is not such that the same object and 
the same standard are common to officers and men, then the govern- 
ment of that army can hardly be too absolute, and aristocracy is an 
invaluable auxiliary to absolutism, for once fix a rank, and give that 
rank consideration, and you have gone a long way towards securing 
respect and obedience for the holder of that rank. To show the 
almost slavish deference paid to the uniform in Germany, Colonel 
Mande gives an instance of an officer who had laid aside his sword in 
a restaurant, in a city where he was a stranger. Two socialists, seeing 
that he was not armed, began abusing the emperor savagely. He 
ordered them to stop, and when they directed their abuse to him he 
got his sword and ran one of them through. A Court of Honor ac- 
quitted him for killing the civilian, but cashiered him for being with- 
out his sword, on the ground that if he had worn it the thing could 
not possibly have occurred, as it was not conceivable that a citizen 
would insult an officer in full uniform. 

How easy it must be to enforce respect towards a rank which is 
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obviously held in the first estimation in the land, and what a born 
mutineer a youngster must be who would defy it, when he has seen it. 
bowed down to ever since he was old enough to walk! Till we can 
make our service respected by the community at large, to say nothing 
of deference and reverence, all efforts at discipline based upon self- 
respect alone will be feeble. It is almost a hopeless task with an en- 
listed army, when so much of the community are in a state of protest. 
There is the great money-making element. When Gradgrind stops 
grubbing long enough to think of anything so remote from his own 
congenial task, he thinks of the soldier as an idler, whom an absurdly 
quixotic gratitude for something done years ago suffers to cumber the 
ground in which he roots. Then there is the sublimated saintly flock. 
Annually at Boston, and other pivots of the universe, assemble estima- 
ble duffers in gold-rimmed spectacles to resolute against the wickedness 
of war, and to submit plans for universal arbitration destined to go 
down to the limbo of forgetfulmess, with petitions against opening the 
World’s Fair on Sunday, and against Sunday trains, and to suppress 
Sunday newspapers, and kindred idiocies, And the worst of it is that 
we have lived so long among these conditions that we acquiesce in them, 
and feel that we are a sort of make-believe army that is never ex- 
pected to fight, but is kept, like Mrs. Toodles’s door-plate, because there 
is just a chance that we may be handy to have in the house. 

Until we see our way out of the woods, by the path which Ger- 
many has blazed, would it not be well to go slow in relaxing the 
methods which in the past have done so well by England and by us? 
I don’t mean to be an alarmist, or a croaker, but I can’t help feeling 
that much of recent legislation is simply asking the soldier whether 
he will be content with this, and how that would suit him, while the 
enlisted men’s council, though still in tender infancy, has already shown 
such inability to see, or else such unwillingness to look at the relation 
of cause and effect, and such clamorous desires to eat the cake, and 
drink the cake, and have the cake, as to satisfy many that small as the 
concession is, it is quite enough, and that any step in this direction 
which treads upon the domain of government is dangerous. Shall we 
not follow, then, the German lead? I say yes, in the direction of organi- 
zation and tactics boldly, but not blindly, assimilating instead of copy- 
ing, for in that direction lie mobility, intelligence, and individuality, 
all good, and of which we cannot have too much, always provided that 
individuality is strictly under the control of discipline, otherwise it 
will be postively detrimental. As a case in point, Colonel Mande was 
greatly struck with the solid character of the German cavalry. He 
said it gave the idea of a moving wall, which seemed absolutely irre- 
sistible. This is apart from all questions as to whether the day of 
cavalry charges against infantry are over, for cavalry will still charge 
cavalry, and the one which best brings this wall to the shock will ride 
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through and over the other. That was the secret of Ziethen and 
Seidlitz’s marvelous feats of individuality in the shape of skill and 
daring, cultivated without ceasing, but always and everywhere sub- 
ordinated to unity and concert. Frederick said once, “ I will have no 
mélées ;”” if the ranks are properly closed, there can be no mélées ; one 
or the other must give way, or be ridden over; and Colonel Mande 
does not hesitate to say that, inferior in horsemanship and horses as the 
Germans are, in comparison with the English, still their charge, to his 
eye, was greatly superior. They moved as if each horse only knew 
one gait and one rate; there was no jostling or opening out; it was a 
living wall, boot to boot; and after charging four hundred yards in 
column of squadrons, they formed line as solidly as on parade, with 
no fretting or restiveness on the part of the horses. He said that in 
an English charge the gaits and the rate would have varied with the 
individual quality of the horses, until it degenerated into more or less 
of a race, with any number of horses excited and uncontrollable. 
Now, in the direction of German methods of government, for what 
answers admirably in an army where public opinion has even greater 
power than it has in the community in which that army is stationed, 
would, if applied to our service, end in democracy, from which no good 
in a military point of view can come. If we must choose between 
discipline without individuality and individuality without discipline, 
give us discipline; individuality will take care of itself. The whole 
tendency of tactics is to develop and foster it; but without vigorous 
discipline, so constantly and unfalteringly applied that obedience be- 
comes second nature, what chance will there be of controlling fire or 
even keeping men up in the tremendous crisis of the modern battle ? 


EpWARD FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 





RIOTS, AND MEANS FOR THEIR SUPPRES- 
SITON—STREET FIGHTING. 


WEBSTER defines a riot as: 1. “The doing of an act ina violent and 
tumultuous manner against the peace, by three or more persons assem- 
bled together of their own authority for that purpose.” 

2. “To raise an uproar or sedition.” Why three should have been 
named as the least number which could constitute a riotous assemblage 
does not appear. 

Such assemblages have not been confined to any one race, country, 
or era. We read of them as far antedating the Christian era ; probably 
there were riots among the starved and overworked slaves who built 
the pyramids. There were certainly many of them among the Jews, 
and Greece and Rome witnessed them on many occasions and from 
various causes. In later days, Jew and Gentile have struggled in 
riotous conflicts. Catholic and Protestant have “ fought each other for 
harmony” in city streets, and “slain each other for the love of God.” 
Men have fought because they wanted bread, against those who sought, 
as the hungered ones thought, to keep it from them. Those who did 
not wish to labor have rioted because others did want to. The color 
of a man’s skin has caused more than one riot. Men have fought in 
the streets of our cities, as well as in those of other lands, over the ap- 
pearance on the stage of an actor whom not one per cent. of them had 
seen or ever would see. Guardians of a city’s peace have fought among 
themselves in riotous manner, and some of the worst witnessed in this 
country have had their origin among those whose duty it was to pro- 
tect, not destroy, the property of their fellow-citizens. A banner of 
some obnoxious pattern or device has often been the red rag which, 
flaunted or wayed never so peacefully in the faces of the hydra-headed 
monster, Mob, has provoked his attack, and brought maiming and 
death to both parties, and destruction to not only their property, but to 
that of those who had no affiliation with or interest in either. 

All riots have at least two things common to them, unless checked 
in their incipiency. In every instance there will be found a percentage 
of participants who have no interest in whatever may have been the 
original cause, but have joined in the demonstration for purposes of 
plunder, and no mob was ever dispersed purely by moral suasion. 
The threat of force may have caused it to dissolve, but the instances 
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have been very fewin number. Noisy assemblages drawn together by 
such a thing as an atrocious murder, and which have been induced by 
the persuasions of one or more cool-headed parties to disperse, have 
not yet arrived at that state when they could be classed as “‘ mobs,” 
or “ riotous.” 

“The Attucks Riot,” in Boston, just before the outbreak of the 
war of the Revolution, was only one of a series of riotous assemblies 
provoked by the overbearing and oppresive measures of the servants, 
civil and military, of the English Crown; and the Whisky Riots of 
Western Pennsylvania, soon after its close, needed a strong show of 
military force to put them down. Within the memory of many now 
living, the Moyamensing Riots of Philadelphia, which began between 
rival companies of the Fire Department, and in which portions of the 
city were for three days at the mercy of the mob, were only put down 
by bullets of the military. The celebrated Draft Riots of 1863, in 
New York, brought from their dens the very worst elements of out- 
lawry in the whole country, who butchered merely for the love of 
killing, like the tiger of the jungle; and of whom none can tell how 
many met a well-deserved fate when the arm of military power was 
at last called upon to strike. Anarchy has not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of fancied weakness or remissness on the part of municipal 
authority in many of our cities calling to its aid the modern appli- 
ances, for the destruction of life and property have yielded only to the 
forceful logic of the bullet. 'Workingmen employed on the large lines 
of commerce and travel have combined against their employers, and 
needed the presence of regular troops to bring them back to reason. 

When should the assistance of the military be called for? 

It may not be well for the people to become too familiar with the 
spectacle of military forces in their streets, aiding in enforcing the law. 
Civil law is the law of our land. In ordinary cases and under usual 
circumstances the regularly delegated guardians of the peace, in form 
of the police force of the city, or the sheriff’s posse of more sparsely 
settled communities, are sufficient to perform the duties expected of 
them; but when the rougher element of a city turns out in full force, 
and, animated by the scent of blood or the hope of pillage, sets at 
naught the law and defies its civil guardians, it soon becomes necessary 
to have drilled and disciplined force to oppose it, and the augmenta- 
tion of it by hastily-gathered levies of untrained men is but of little 
value. Asa usual thing, also, the police force of cities is not drilled 
in the use of the rifle, or the Gatling gun, and not much better armed 
than are the ruffians it is called upon to subdue. Indeed, in some of 
the anarchistic outbreaks within the past’ five years, the advantage of 
weapons has been on the side of the law-breakers, and the brave 
fellows sent out to scatter them have had to fight at a disadvantage for 
that reason. 
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The police force of every city should be well drilled as a company 
or battalion of infantry, and in the use of the rapid-fire machine-gun, 
and armed for any emergency. In nearly every case of serious rioting 
the moment comes when mercy to the mob becomes cruelty to the law- 
abiding citizen. The spilling of blood, by authority, in a city’s streets, 
becomes a very serious affair ; but it must be done at times; and if any 
is to be shed, it were far better that it should be that of the law-breaker 
than that of its defender or the quiet, inoffensive citizen, who, may- 
hap, is pursuing his peaceful avocation. Portions of a town or city 
distant from where the disturbance may be located cannot be left un- 
protected, and if the trouble be long continued, the law’s defenders must 
have some time for rest and refreshment. They are liable, also, to 
have their numbers reduced by wounds or exhaustion, or as guards for 
any prisoners, and, at the very hour when they need every man, find 
themselves driven to the wall, or worsted, from lack of numbers. 

There should not be allowed more than one serious collision be- 
tween the forces of the law and one of equal or greater number of 
disorderly persons, whose weapons have been used in resistance before 
the military power, in shape of the police formed and armed, or, failing 
in its having been thus provided, then a military company should be 
held in readiness for instant service,—the police at head-quarters, the 
company at its armory. The chances are ten to one that in case of 
any strong resistance, requiring a drawing off for re-enforcements, on the 
part of the police, the mob will at once be augmented in numbers and 
increased in audacity. ,There should never be any blank cartridges 
issued to any force of police or military under such circumstances. 
Their use only aggravates the evil they are intended to destroy, and 
when the time has arrived to fire in the direction of a street full of 
rioters, the time has arrived to use bullet or buckshot, and to aim low. 
The Michigan militia regulations forbid the issue of blank cartridges 
for such duty, a wise decision on the part of their framers. 

But when the time has come to call upon the military for aid, a 
difficulty often arises as to its use. If the case is one in which work- - 
ingmen have at first “struck,” though the better element among them 
deprecate any disorder or wanton destruction of property, there will 
later be some found among them not averse to such acts, or they will 
be joined by those who have no sympathy with the first object of their 
gathering, but are only out for pillage; and yet,—living among them, 
allied in feeling, perhaps related by ties of blood,—numbers of a mili- 
tary organization, ordered out to enforce their dispersion, are loth to 
resort to the use of powder for that purpose, and render nugatory by 
their refusal the efforts of those in authority. 

Then, too, the average militiaman is not thoroughly drilled in 
habits of obedience ; has his own opinion about the time to fire, or to 
refrain from it; and his accidental fire, or the discharge of his musket 
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at some one whom he has noticed hurling a paving-stone at him, may 
bring on a conflict which otherwise might have been avoided. Under 
no circumstances in which troops can be placed is there more need of 
a clear-headed, cool commanding officer, or a more rigid fire discipline 
than when facing a mob in a city street. The officer must so act that 
there can be no doubt of his being in the right; and his men, militia 
or regulars, must have been thoroughly, persistently drilled in obedi- 
ence to orders, as well as in waiting for them. 

When it is once known that troops are to be called out, no oppor- 
tunity should be given for the mob to make an attack on any small 
body. In case of militia, uniforms as well as arms should be kept in 
the armory, and men should be instructed to choose the most quiet 
streets by which to reach it, and, if possible, what fireman would call 
“a still alarm” should be sent out, in order that the rioters should not 
have time togather about the rendezvous and attack the yet unarmed men. 

If the force consists of more than one company, it should all be 
under arms and formed before any portion of it leaves the building ; 
and the two flank companies should be first out, one facing towards 
what is to be the head of the street column, the other towards its 
rear, and with the bayonet force back any crowd, to make room for the 
exit from the doors of the other companies. There is a wonderful 
amount of persuasive power in a bayonet on a rifle-barrel, and the 
weapon in the hands of a resolute man, and a column of fours with 
the weapon projecting from front and flanks, must have met a more 
than average mob if it does not give it room. 

After reaching the street the column of fours should never be 
used, unless in a part of the city known to be free from rioters ; and a 
single company, ordered to clear a street, should fill its whole width, 
by “taking intervals” if necessary, to clear sidewalks and door-ways 
along its line of march, and thus lessen the chances of an attack from 
the rear. With the present facilities for loading quickly, pieces should 
not be loaded till it is found necessary to use cartridges. The mere 
action of loading sometimes has the effect of scattering a mob, if done 
in its presence, and done coolly and deliberately, and the click of the 
lock has been known to hasten a rioter’s steps wonderfully. 

If firing must be done, it should, with one exception, be by volley only, 
not only because of its moral effect on the crowd, but because it tends 
to keep the men cool, and it is the only fire over which the officer can 
have perfect control. If fired kneeling, there is less danger of over- 
shooting, and the soldier should be cautioned not to aim above the knee ot 
his adversary. A rioter with a broken leg will rarely have any more 
fight in him, and will require at least one friend to assist him from the 
scene. The only exception to the volley should be by the file-closers, 
or some designated men, instructed to watch windows and house- 
tops, and attend to any persons firing therefrom. 
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If only a single company is in action, and attacked in front and 
rear at the same moment, and is in double ranks, the rear one should - 
be faced about and advanced three yards, to allow room for the officers 
and file-closers, and then the fire can be “ by rank,” if desired, instead 
of by company. If in single rank, as a small company might be com- 
pelled to form to fill the street as described, and it is necessary to meet 
attacks from both directions, the odd-numbered men should be faced 
about, and manceuvred as described for the rear rank. 

In manceuvring a battalion in the streets, it is thought by some, and 
with a fair show of reason, that the hollow square described in the 
new drill regulations will be found cumbersome, and liable to cause 
serious trouble in its management. There is but little danger of any 
serious rush of rioters into the column while passing along a street ; 
there can be none if the foremost company has performed its duty 
properly, and the easy passage of any barricade will be impracticable 
for the square; and for protection from side attacks at intersection of 
streets a company or platoon making a “ turn” can occupy the ground 
desired by the time the flank of the advance has cleared it, or the 
first company, turning right and left by platoons, will be out of the 
way of the second before it can be ready to fire. 

The head of a column reaching a square occupied by rioters 
should not pass into it far enough to allow its flanks to be turned, un- 
less with bayonets fixed and pieces at the position of charge. If the 
formation of a line be desired, it should be done by moving each com- 
pany by a flank, as soon as it reaches the square, the succeeding one 
repeating the movement on the same ground, and in time to prevent 
any interval being left between it and the one in front. 

It would be well for each company ordered for street duty, in such 
cases as are here supposed, to be provided with a small number of 
axes and bars for breaking open buildings occupied by the hostile 
forces, and from which the fire by file-closers and designated men has 
failed to drive them. By the use of such implements, passages can be 
opened from house to house in a closely-built street by first entering 
one adjoining that from which an attack is made; the storming party 
will be rendered safe from attack and attract less attention to its move- 
ments, while at the same time it can work free from danger from 
buildings across the street. 

A machine-gun should always be used for street fighting, if one 
can be obtained, and every company of troops liable to be called upon 
for such duty should be supplied with one, and officers and men 
thoroughly drilled in its use. It should be provided with shields of 
steel pivoted upon the axles, in such manner that they can be raised 
to cover the gunners from fire from roofs, or lowered to protect them 
from the front, and should be supported by a platoon of infantry to 
prevent capture by a sudden flank rush. With his person protected 
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by the armor, the gunner could fire deliberately, and, like the infantry, 
should be cautioned to aim low. 

Officers of the regular army ordered to report for duty of the kind 
above referred to, as well as that of guarding property during times 
of disaffection in manufacturing or mining districts, frequently find 
themselves hampered by the temporizing or vacillating policy of the 
official to whose aid they are ordered. Unused to harsh measures, 
perhaps anxious for popularity, mayhap afraid of personal revenge, 
the civilian hesitates about giving the necessary orders, and the work 
of demoralization and plunder goes on—perhaps murder is added to 
the crimes of the defiers of authority—till some one is found with 
stamina enough to perform his whole duty regardless of consequences, 
to assume the necessary responsibility. A notable instance of this kind 
occurred during the draft riots in New York, in 1863, when a bat- 
talion of regular troops was ordered into the city to report to the State 
authorities. Even a militia officer of high rank would not give orders 
to fire on the mob, though he knew it was burning and murdering less 
than a mile from where he held his own force in safety behind its 
armory walls, and it was only after he had reported to the intrepid 
chief of the city’s police that the officer in command was directed to 
proceed on his mission. 

It is best to allow the authorities of States or cities to manage dis- 
turbances which may arise within their borders when they can do so; 
but the comparison made by the rioters in Chicago between State or 
local organizations and the bronzed and travel-stained regulars, fresh 
from the trail of the Indian, was graphic, though not delivered in 
classic language,—“ Them fellers hain’t got no bokays in their muskets.” 
It conveyed a world of meaning, as did the reply of the grim old 
sergeant when asked if he would fire on the crowd,—* That just 
depends on the captain’s orders.” 

Henry RoMEyYN, 
Captain Fifth U. 8. Infantry. 





CAPTURE OF THE UNITED STATES REV- 
ENUE CUTTER “SURVEYOR.” 


AN HISTORICAL INCIDENT OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


Ir was a bright, cheery morning in the early part of June, 1813, that 
the United States revenue cutter “Surveyor,” Captain Samuel Travis 
commanding, got under way and left Baltimore for a cruise of obser- 
vation in Chesapeake Bay. She was a small, well-modeled craft, with 
low bulwarks and square stern, top-sail schooner rigged, mounting six 
12-pounder iron carronades, and had been purchased for the Revenue 
Cutter Service by the Treasury Department in the spring of 1807. 
She was at the time sadly in need of repairs and a thorough overhaul 
alow and aloft, but Captain Travis was too ardent a patriot and zealous 
an officer to seek to withdraw his command from active service when the 
country demanded that every man should be at his post of duty. All 
of the necessary supplies for a cruise had been received on board ; both 
officers and men were in high spirits, for it had been rumored fore and 
aft that the object of the cutter on the present cruise was to watch the 
movements of a force of the enemy known to be lurking in the waters 
of Chesapeake Bay, and the prospects of a brush with the foe were 
exceedingly good. 

Captain Travis was an officer who had endeared himself to all un- 
der his command by his uniform kindness, while his reputation for 
bravery and qualities as an accomplished seaman had secured the con- 
fidence and unbounded enthusiasm of all serving under him. He was 
a native Virginian, about fifty years of age, with blue eyes keen as 
rapiers, iron-gray hair, and possessed of great strength, in keeping with 
his athletic frame inured to hardship and dangers from early youth. 
He was no novice on the deck of an armed vessel, having served with 
- the bluff Commodore Tingey, of the United States navy, from whom 
he received his first lessons in discipline during the quasi French War. 
He was with that officer when he commanded the ship “ Ganges,” 24, and 
never tired relating the following anecdote of his worthy commander, 
whose memory he revered. 

It was in 1799, and the old ship “ Ganges” was lying becalmed off 
Mole St. Nicolas, in company with the English frigate “ Surprise.” Just 
at sunset a cutter with an armed boat’s crew in charge of a lieutenaut 
dashed alongside with a note from the English commander, addressed 
to the commodore, demanding that all the Englishmen on board 
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should be delivered up forthwith, and requested the privilege of exam- 
ining the protections of the American seamen. Tingey’s eyes flashed 
and his face flushed with anger as he tossed the note over the hammock 
rail, but, controlling himself, made the following reply to the lieutenant : 

“Young man, return to your vessel and inform your commander 
that a public ship carries no protection for her men beyond that vested 
in her flag. Ido not expect to succeed in a contest with you, but I 
will die at my station before a man shall be taken from the ship,” and 
turning to the first lieutenant, ordered him to beat to quarters and the deck 
cleared for action. The men gave three rousing cheers, hastened with 
alacrity to their quarters, and called for the bugler to sound “ Yankee 
Doodle.” The captain of the “Surprise,” on hearing of the action taken 
by the American commodore, hoisted his boat, and, a breeze soon after 
springing up, the “Ganges” pursued her course, unmolested by the 
Englishman, who evidently had no desire to do battle for dead men. 

The breeze freshening, acted like a spur to a restive charger, and the 
revenue cutter, careening ’neath the pressure of canvas, rushed through 
the water, leaving a broad, dancing wake of foam and ripples far astern. 
The men in their neat uniforms, scarlet vests and shiny tarpaulin hats, 
clustered forward, the officers stood on the lee-side of the quarter-deck, 
while Captain Travis and the officer of the deck occupied the weather- 
side. The ensign of the revenue cutter was dipped to the stars and 
stripes waving over Fort McHenry, the laced caps of the “Surveyor’s” 
officers were lifted as the vessel glided by, and the national emblem 
was lowered three times in acknowledgment of the courtesy tendered. 

Before the sun had disappeared beneath the western horizon, the 
“Surveyor” had left the city far astern ; sweethearts and wives wafted 
their prayers and tearful supplications on high for a speedy and safe 
return of their beloved ones, who were brought to a full realization of 
the stern duties expected of them by a summons for “all hands to 
muster on the quarter-deck !” 

Captain Travis, First Lieutenant John Hebb, Second Lieutenant 
William Phippen, and Third Lieutenant W. L. Travis represented the 
commissioned officers of the cutter, while the calling of the roll revealed 
the following as the available force present and ready for duty : 


George Randolph, boatswain. Martin Webster, seaman. 
George Alarmon, gunner. William Lewis, ? 
Richard Jones, seaman. William Dunsford, 
William Pruet, e Robert Page, 

John Alman, “ Edward Power, 

John Alman, Jr, “ Thomas Gale, 

Zachary Cole, ts Thomas Gale, Jr., 
Samuel Berry, sis John Bowden, 

James Hall, 6 Edward Page, 

John Lynch, st Peter Williams, cook. 
John McCarlie, ‘ 
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Making an effective force of twenty-five, all told. 

In a few stirring remarks, the commanding officer explained to the 
men the nature of the cruise, which was to hover in the vicinity of the 
enemy and watch closely their movements. In the event of an attack 
he expected all to remember that they were American seamen, and to 
uphold their reputation, which had already been established when 
brought face to face with the enemies of their country. 

The crew were piped down, with resolution and enthusiasm mani- 
fest in every countenance, the officer of the deck resumed his post, 
lookouts were stationed aloft with instructions to report every sail 
sighted, and the “Surveyor,” under all sail, with a moderate breeze 
from the southward, made short tacks down the bay. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 10th of June that Captain Travis 
gave directions to bring the vessel to an anchor in York River, off 
Gloucester Point. Nothing had been seen of the enemy’s vessels, but 
a fishing-boat had reported having sighted three frigates at Hampton 
Bar, with unusual activity prevailing with their boats, evidently 
drilling and exercising the crews. 

It was not deemed prudent to proceed farther down the bay, and 
selecting a good anchorage in close proximity to the point, the “ Sur- 
veyor,” with guns shotted and run out, boarding-nettings triced up, 
and small-arms ready for instant use, was in readiness to keep an eye 
upon everything occurring in the immediate vicinity. 

At sundown the “ Surveyor’s” port-quarter boat was lowered and 
manned by four seamen well armed, and, under charge of Lieutenant 
Travis, proceeded to perform guard duty, he having received full instruc- 
tions from the commander relative to his course of duty. The balance 
of the men on board were divided into three watches, alternating every 
four hours, keeping a vigilant lookout over the approaches to the harbor. 

On the night of the 11th of June, Lieutenant Phippen had charge 
of the guard-boat, departing from the vessel at sundown, expressing a 
hope that he might be fortunate enough to have a little brush with 
John Bull, if any of his representatives were in the vicinity. But the 
night wore on without a suspicious sound or an alarm occurring to 
disturb the lookouts. Daylight dawned, revealing the armed boat’s 
crew pulling leisurely in shore from the broad, placid surface of the 
bay. The lieutenant reported to his superior a night of tranquillity, 
and that not a hostile sail was in sight. 

After a short consultation with his officers, Captain Travis ex- 
pressed his determination of getting under way next day, provided the 
wind was favorable, and to edge farther down the bay. He was 
anxious to ascertain the whereabouts of the British frigates and obtain 
definite information concerning their intentions. He was weary of the 
suspense and inactivity attendant upon the somewhat isolated position 
at Gloucester Point. But his orders were imperative relative to ex- 
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ercising due caution in all movements concerning his command, which 
fact alone had restrained him from having a nearer look at England’s 
“ wooden walls,” as represented in the Chesapeake. 

Night closed in early on the 12th, enveloping both land and water 
with a dismal gray mist, rendering objects indistinct and soon shutting 
the outlines of the shore from view. 

The wind, blowing in fitful gusts from the northeast, increased mo- 
mentarily, ruffling the waters into mimic billows, crested with glisten- 
ing foam which contrasted vividly with the threatening background, 
looming up black and sombre, as mist and heavy clouds rapidly merged 
into one common mass. Surging and moaning, the wind whistled 
through the rigging and spars of the taut craft, causing halliards and 
running-gear generally to beat a lively tattoo, while a dash of rain 
greeted Lieutenant Travis, as that officer stepped from the wardroom 
companion-way on deck. It was again his turn to assume command 
of the picket-boat, which duty, at the best, was dreary and unsatis- 
factory as well. 

“ Ah, Mr. Travis, you are in for it to-night, eh? Well, sir, take 
all the comfort you can, which I fear will not be much, for it promises 
to be a dirty night. But on no account relax your vigilance. Tis 
just the opportunity I would choose to plan a cutting-out expedition, 
and we do not know what may be afoot. I shall keep an extra lookout 
on the old “Surveyor’s” deck, rest assured of that.” 

“ We will do the best we can in the boat, Captain Travis, regard- 
less of weather, but I must confess I am heartily weary of this kind 
of work.” 

“There are pleasanter duties to perform, no doubt. But we must 
be content to do the drudgery, with little or no glory to be gathered 
from the toil. Remember the signal ; do not neglect that, if you should 
discover the enemy.” 

“No, sir; I have everything handy, stowed away in the locker in 
the stern-sheets of the boat; good-night, sir,” and, touching his cap to 
the commander, who was at that moment joined by the senior lieu- 
tenant, the young officer, passing over the gangway, entered his boat, 
which the next instant shot out of sight, as it pulled well in shore. 
Buttoning his water-proof coat closely about him, young Travis settled 
down into the stern-sheets, inwardly contrasting the difference between 
a seat by the wide family fire-place, surrounded by the loved ones at 
home, or the cozy, comfortable wardroom, and serving his country in an 
open boat, exposed to the increasing fury of a northeast gale of wind. 

The boat sped onward, ’neath the long swinging strokes of the 
athletic seamen, while threads of phosphorescent light radiated from 
either side of the bow,-whirling astern to mingle and disappear amid 
the lowering obscurities of the storm. 

A spiteful flurry of rain dashed ful! in the face of the officer 
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caused him to start with an impatient exclamation from the reverie 
into which he had fallen. The mist and low bank of fog that rested 
densely over the broad surface of the bay had partially lifted close in 
shore, rendering it possible to see with some distinctness on either side 
and seaward. 

Shading his eyes from the blinding rain, the officer peered about 
him, but could discern nothing resembling an enemy. 

Running the boat lightly on the shelving beach, Mr. Travis was 
on the point of issuing orders, with a view of obtaining a cup of coffee 
*neath the lee of a projecting bank, where a fire could easily be started, 
when a peculiar sound fell upon his ears. 

Indistinct but regular, with a dull clink-clank, which caused the 
blood to flow rapidly through his veins, the officer recognized the un- 
mistakable stroke of man-of-war boats. There was no possible doubt 
about it; the enemy was upon them, and no time was to be lost. 

Cautioning the men to be careful, the boat was shoved clear of the 
bottom, but scarcely had half a dozen strokes been given when three 
dark, indistinct masses suddenly loomed up through the fog, the 
rattle of accoutrements, mingled with an occasional jingle of steel, 
blended with the grinding of oars, establishing beyond a doubt the 
character of the force which had so quickly stolen upon them. 

To warn the commander of the “Surveyor” of the presence of the 
enemy was the first thought of the officer. A rocket was the signal 
agreed upon, but upon opening the locker it was discovered that the 
contents had been ruined by the rain. Match after match was tried in 
vain, the powder refused to ignite, the rockets were useless. 

The flash of the matches had attracted the attention of the attack- 
ing party, and one large, double-banked barge was seen to diverge 
from its course to ascertain the cause. Rendered desperate by the pre- 
dicament he found himself in, Travis seized his boarding-pistols, firing 
both in rapid succession at the advancing boat. A shout, a volley in 
reply, and the two boats darted forward, pulling in the direction of 
Yorktown, the Englishman in hot pursuit, accompanied with an 
occasional exchange of musket firing. 

Many an anxious glance was directed towards the spot where the 
“Surveyor” was supposed to be. Lieutenant Travis felt deeply cha- 
grined over the failure of making known the presence of the enemy, 
and reproached himself bitterly as being mainly responsible for the 
surprise and probable capture of the vessel and all hands. He was in 
hopes, however, that the shouts and firing which had been maintained 
between his boat and the pursuing party, who outnumbered his force 
five to one, had been heard by the watch, the same rightly interpreted, 
and preparations made to beat off the cutting-out expedition. 

Skillfully handling his boat, with the advantage of being thoroughly 
familiar with the location, Lieutenant Travis experienced no difficulty 
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in eluding his pursuers. A sudden gleam of fire, a rattling report, 
and a fusilade of missiles whistled around the light shallop containing 
the revenue-cutter officer and his men. A sharp exclamation, the 
snapping of an oar-blade, and the race was given up. It was the part- 
ing salutation from the English tars, who proceeded to rejoin their 
comrades. They beheld the coveted prize gliding from their grasp, 
and rapidly blending with the obscurity of the river. 

Travis, from the dark shadows of his hiding-place, watched the 
heavy barge out of sight, and then turned his anxious gaze, through 
the mist and obscurity, towards the opposite bank of the river. An 
oppressive silence reigned in that direction, adding to the anguish and 
anxiety of the officer, who felt at a loss what course to pursue. His 
chivalrous nature revolted at the thought of deserting his comrades in 
peril, while his judgment pointed out the folly of exposing his insig- 
nificant force against the powerful attacking party of the enemy. 

“T will regain the vessel, elude the enemy, if I can, and cast my 
fortune with the ‘Surveyor,’ let come what will. There will be need 
of every stout arm that can swing a cutlass this night,”—a sentiment 
the men heartily indorsed. But before the oars struck the water in 
the first forward stroke, a hoarse shout, a series of vivid flashes, the 
rattle of musketry, and the deeper boom of one of the “ Surveyor’s” 
guns burst suddenly forth, awakening the echoes of the dismal, gloomy 
night. Again and again the shouts of the combatants, mingled with a 
rapid succession of volleys, fell upon the ears of the listening seamen, 
who realized but too well that, so far as they were concerned, the fate 
of the cutter was already decided. The vivid flashes of the fire-arms 
were no longer discernible, shouts and clashing steel had died away, 
followed by an ominous interval of silence, forcing the conviction upon 
Lieutenant Travis that the enemy had been successful in carrying the 
vessel by boarding. 

Pulling cautiously across the river, he made out the dark outlines 
of the cutter, while the rattle of blocks and flapping of canvas proved 
that she was being got under way. 

In the mean while, how had it fared with Captain Travis and his 
handful of men, left to defend the deck of the revenue cutter ? 

With the departure of the guard-boat, the regular night-watch, 
in command of an officer, assumed charge of the deck. A little later 
the patter of rain chimed in monotonously as the drops fell upon the 
deck, the fog enveloping the vessel in an almost impenetrable mantle of 
obscurity, with not the gleam of a single light to betray her position. 
The ports were open, guns loaded and run out, with all the working 
paraphernalia of worms, rammers, sponges, swabs, and division tubs in 
place and ready for use. 

The lookouts were admonished to sharpen their ears, and not to 
slacken in their vigilance fora moment. At the first suspicious sound 
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or circumstance, the commanding officer with all hands were to be 
called at once. Such had been the parting instructions of Captain 
Travis to his executive officer as he sought his cabin to secure a few © 
hours’ repose. 

Lieutenant Hebb had the watch, and his reputation was sufficient 
guarantee that no safeguard would be neglected or overlooked while he 
had charge of the deck. 

The distant muffled report of a musket startled Hebb as he walked 
backward and forward on the quarter-deck. Another and still another 
shot followed, enabling the officer to locate the direction of the alarm as 
proceeding from the entrance to the river. Pausing for a moment, 
expecting momentarily to behold the glittering trail of sparks as the 
signal rocket rushed on high, Lieutenant Hebb hesitated before 
descending to the cabin to arouse his superior. 

“Travis is in trouble, there is no doubt about that,” muttered 
Hebb, as he strove to peer through the gloom. “He has run foul of 
an enemy of some description ; but why does he not give us the signal ?” 
The reports of rapid firing cut short his speculations, as with a hurried 
exclamation he hastened below to summon the commanding officer. 
A few words sufficed to explain the situation, and in a few moments 
the crew of the “Surveyor” were standing to their quarters, quiet, 
resolute, and on the qui vive for whatever danger might confront 
them. 

Mr. Phippen, the second lieutenant, had charge of the forward 
portion of the vessel, supported by five men, while the balance of the 
crew were directly under the command of Lieutenant Hebb, with 
Captain Travis stationed on the quarter-deck as commander-in-chief. 

Shooting out from the thick, undulating mass of fog, the outlines of 
two long, heavy barges filled with men were made out, pulling with 
long, powerful strokes, and heading directly for the revenue cutter. 
They were but a few yards distant, too close for the guns to be de- 
pressed in time for effective work, which fact Captain Travis realized 
at aglance. Every man on board had been provided with two muskets, 
in addition to cutlasses and pistols, with which they prepared to greet 
the cutting-out party, waiting steadily for the order to fire. 

Not a whisper or a sound from the little vessel indicated what was 
transpiring from behind the low bulwarks. But every seaman was 
carefully sighting along his musket-barrel, while the officers, sword in 
hand, stood by, anxious, expectant, but ready to defend their trust to 
the last. 

The boats were but a few yards distant, the forms of the men 
plainly discernible, when Captain Travis gave the order to fire. Out 
flashed the volley, followed by the cries of the wounded, a ringing 
British cheer, and the dull thud of the boats as they struck the “ Sur- 
veyor’s” side. 

Vou. VII. N. S.—No. 4. 25 
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In the excitement of the attack one of the forward guns of the 
cutter was discharged, its contents passing harmlessly over the heads of 
the attacking party, who were striving to gain a foothold on the deck 
of the coveted prize. 

Whirling his cutlass above his head, Travis called upon his men to 
repel boarders, taking up his position beside the executive officer, who 
stood by the gangway, bravely defending that position. A second volley 
from the cutter’s crew staggered the opposing force for a moment, but, 
excited and nerved on by the exhortations of their officers, they swarmed 
over the rail amid a rattling fusilade of small-arms, and a hand-to-hand 
conflict ensued along the dark, wet, slippery deck of the “ Surveyor.” 

The forward portion of the vessel had changed hands, Phippen and 
his men having been beaten back through force of numbers. Slowly but 
surgly the attacking party gained ground ; every inch of the deck was 
contested, until the survivors had been forced back on the quarter-deck, 
with the British in full possession of the remainder of the vessel. 

Captain Travis had discharged his musket, drawn his pistols, killed 
one man, and fired the remaining ball through the hat of another, who 
was supposed to be an officer. He had been slightly wounded in the 
left hand from a musket-shot, which, however, did not prevent him from 
wielding his cutlass with good effect. The first lieutenant was bleed- 
ing profusely from a cutlass wound, while three of the “ Surveyor’s” crew 
were stretched on deck severely wounded. The second lieutenant 
and three men had been surrounded and captured, narrowing the band 
of. defenders down to a mere handful. 

The leader of the assaulting party now summoned Captain Travis 
to surrender, for the men to throw down their arms in token of sub- 
mission, and spare the further effusion of blood. Resistance’ was useless ; 
the vessel had been bravely defended, and no dishonor could be coupled 
with the names of the vanquished. 

Captain Travis, as he gazed upon the solid ranks of the enemy 
surrounding his own insignificant party, realized that the officer had 
spoken the truth. To offer further resistance would result simply in 
sacrificing his men and a useless waste of life. The “Surveyor” was lost, 
captured, he had performed his duty, defended the vessel until all hope 
had been extinguished, and, presenting his sword, acknowledged himself 
and followers as prisoners of war. 

The anchor was hove short, sail made, and in ten minutes the prize 
was under way to join the British frigates in Chesapeake Bay. 

The victorious force had been dispatched from the 32-gun frigate 
“ Narcissus,” Captain John R. Lumley commanding, with Lieutenant 
John Cririe in charge of the expedition, assisted by Lieutenant Patrick 
Savage of the Royal Marines, who was severely wounded. The cutting- 
out party acknowledged a loss of three killed and six wounded. 

Captain Travis and his men were at once transferred to the frigate 
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“ Junon,” where they were received with particular attention, their gal- 

lantry having won the respect and admiration of their adversaries. 
The next day, Lieutenant Cririe, senior lieutenant of the “ Narcis- 

sus,” returned the sword of Captain Travis, with the following note: 


“H. M. 8. ‘Narcissus,’ 
‘‘ CHESAPEAKE, June 13, 1818. 

“Srr,—Your gallant and desperate attempt to defend your vessel 
against more than double your number, on the night of the 12th inst., 
excited such admiration on the part of your opponents as I have 
seldom witnessed, and induces me to return to you the sword you had 
so ably used, in testimony of mine. Our poor fellows have suffered 
severely, occasioned chiefly, if not solely, by the precautions you had 
taken to prevent surprise; in short, 1 am ata loss which to admire 
most, the previous arrangements on board the “Surveyor,” or the deter- 
mined manner in which her deck was disputed, inch by inch. 

“You have my most sincere wishes for the immediate parole and 
speedy exchange of yourself and brave crew, and I cannot but regret 
that I have no influence that way myself, otherwise it should be forth- 
coming. 


“T am, sir, with much respect, 
. “Your most obedient servant, 


“ JoHN CRIRIE. 
“To CapraIn SAMUEL TRAVIS, 
“ U. 8. Cutter ‘ Surveyor.” 


The Collector of Customs at Baltimore made the following report 
concerning the loss of the “Surveyor” to the Treasury Department : 


“The revenue cutter ‘Surveyor,’ of Baltimore, captured at York 
River, was an old vessel, scarcely worth repairing. She carried six 
guns of small calibre, and probably had about fifteen men and boys 
on board when captured.” 


Early in August, Captain Travis was sent on shore at Washington, 
N. C., on his parole, and proceeded at once to Norfolk, Va. He was 
on board the “ Junon” when that vessel was attacked by the American 
gunboats, and reported that the fire from the battery on Craney 
Island was particularly effective, hulling the frigate four times. 


H. D. Sirs, 
Captain U. 8S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


COMPANY DISCIPLINE. 


THE discipline of an army is the aggregation of the discipline of 
its respective regiments ; the discipline of a regiment is the aggregation 
of the discipline of its respective companies; the discipline of a com- 
pany is the aggregation of the discipline of its respective members. 

We are to deal in this paper with company discipline, on which, as 
we have noted, rests the whole structure of army discipline. 

We observe that the captain of a company in this direction holds 
a most important trust in the military service, and, therefore, the selec- 
tion by the government of captains ought to be made with a particular 
reference to their fitness in this regard, perhaps only to be determined 
by the assignment of lieutenants for a reasonable period to such com- 
mands before receiving promotion to such grades. 

This is practicable, as the senior captain of a regiment can be 
detached from his company and placed on duty as an acting major, in 
immediate command of a battalion, thus allowing of the senior first 
lieutenant to be assigned to the company as acting captain ; and it is 
to be hoped that this plan will be at no distant date adopted, requiring 
as it does no additional legislation, involving no extra expense, and 
largely contributing to the improvement of the service in the test 
afforded, as to the qualification possessed. 

Officers are for war. If we were certain that peace was to mark 
our future for all time, then any well-balanced, educated men would 
suffice for the administrative, routine, and tactical requirements of the 
service ; but the training of our men is not for a state of peace, but for 
the contingency of war, and an officer must be qualified to command 
men in active field service; that is, besides being competent to lead, he 
must have his men in that relation to himself that they will follow his 
lead, if need be, into the very “jaws of death ;” will intelligently 
and promptly obey every order he gives, and in the hottest of the fight 
keep perfectly in hand, cool, conspicuous in firmness and courage, never 
unduly elated in victory, neither hopelessly disconcerted by defeat. 

Under a skillful, courageous, and prudent officer, men regard them- 
selves not alone formidable, but invincible. The captain must so 
impress his men as the possessor of these essentials, that there is no 
question in their minds as to his qualifications; he must secure the 
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confidence of his men, since they reason upon the merits of those who 
command them, and follow those only in desperate effort under whom | 
they feel sure to conquer. 

The men of a company reflect the personality of their captain. 
Presumably he is an educated man; but if he is indolent, careless, or 
indifferent in the performance of duty, displays traits of weakness, 
with tastes and habits cropping out opposed to sound morals and a 
well-regulated life, his men will follow the same track. If industrious, 
energetic, and moral, he impresses similar traits of character on those 
in whom he is, or should be, specially interested. The captain should 
be able to preserve his temper under all circumstances, no matter how 
tried. It is scarcely necessary to add, that if to outbursts of temper 
profanity is indulged in, he cannot reasonably look for either the 
respect or confidence of his men. 

To this calmness or evenness of temper should be added a fairness 
of judgment on all questions, and in his treatment of the men “ justice 
to all with partiality to none” must be a conspicuous rule of conduct. 

A captain may possess knowledge, ambition, and courage, yet, if 
impulsive, vindictive, and unscrupulous, he will serve no good purpose 
either in peace or in war. Assuredly such should not be intrusted with 
command of others. 

The captain being therefore right himself,—and the government is 
responsible if he is not, since no doubtful man should be granted such 
a commission,—it follows that it is his plain duty to go to work and 
keep at work, in bringing the men of his company up to the highest 
degree of efficiency and usefulness, having always in view the ultimate 
end to be served,—namely, fitness for active field service. 

Unless the men can be brought to the standard of discipline we 
have indicated, they are valueless for war service, and it is only by the 
work of captains in honest endeavor that such a standard can be 
possibly reached. 

What is discipline as applied to the training of the individual sol- 
dier, and how shall the captain effect it? 

Discipline may be defined as an educated fidelity, a living vital 
essence in the soldier, making itself known and felt in every perform- 
ance of military duty, whether in peace or in war. 

The captain secures this by the example set before the soldier, the 
influence exerted over him, and the training given to him. 

You will observe we use the term “educated” as applied to the 
fidelity in question. This is the work of the captain; he is to be the 
educator. Intelligent, zealous, and persevecing work on his part will 
attain the end desired ; less than this will leave his men an uncertain 
factor in war, and, if led into battle, their valor, enthusiasm, and firm- 
ness questionable. 

The captain has to remember that strong bodies, stronger minds, 
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the contempt of dangers and death, make soldiers, rather than pe- 
dantic tactical knowledge displayed in drills, evolutions, and parades ; 
therefore his main work should be addressed to these most important 
conditions of body, mind, and temper ; they are all interwoven and vital 
with company discipline. : 

In this article we shall confine attention more directly to that feat- 
ure of discipline which relates to the disposition, temper, or manliness 
of the soldier; the utilization of his strength and mental vigor when 
the previous training is in evidence or on trial, namely, the battle-field, 
at which time the fopperies of the service, too often the main feature 
in the administration of command in peace times, have no place, and 
whose insignificance and utter worthlessness is then most conspicuously 
apparent. 

It is not necessary for an officer to establish familiar relations with 
his men in order to gain cordial, intelligent co-operation in matters of 
duty ; but it is necessary that he should make them feel that they are a 
part of himself, that without them he can do nothing, and that just in 
the proportion that they do well so is his reputation enhanced or 
lowered. Let him make known to them that he has pride not alone in 
himself, but in them as well, and impress upon each soldier that his 
every act, “ off duty” as well as “ on duty,” is either adding to the general 
reputation of the company for discipline or lowering the standard. 
Inculcate in the breast of each soldier “self-pride,” one of the most 
potent helps to company discipline that can be set in motion, and if a 
lapse of conduct on the part of some soldier now and then occurs, as 
will be the case despite your most watchful effort, make him feel your 
displeasure as a company matter. Let him understand that he has in- 
flicted an injury upon his comrades not lightly to be regarded or con- 
doned. You will be surprised at the result: he will rarely be found 
repeating the offense. 

Having developed self-pride in the soldier, next incite his “ambi- 
tion.” Make him feel that it is possible for him to rise in his profes- 
sion, and that whether promotion comes speedily, or is long delayed, or 
even is never conferred, he has gained a reward of far more value, in 

_ that he has added to his manhood moral and intellectual vigor, and a 
consequent strength of character; so that if he returns to civil life 
he is all the better citizen, and if he remains in the service, should ne- 
cessity arise, he is one that will be chosen for important trusts, because 
he has the qualifications to fulfill them. 

Self-pride therefore secures moral strength, and ambition secures 
mental growth, in the soldier. 

Fidelity is the crowning principle of the work thus briefly out- 
lined. In a restricted sense its security depends upon the closeness 
with which interest can be made to coincide with duty, but as we em- 
ploy the term, fidelity consists in a loyal devotion to one’s country and 
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an honest purpose to meet the demands of her service ; and whether 
we serve in peace or in war, a high sense of obligation governs our per- | 
formance of duty, because influenced by a spirit of lofty patriotism. 

It is the duty of the captain to teach “loyalty” to his men, to im- 
press upon them the duty they owe to their country and its institu- 
tions. Let him make the soldier realize that “ faithful unto death” is 
the true spirit that should guide his performance of duty. A man that 
loves his country will love the duty she lays upon him. He is ever 
ready to give not alone the best that he has, but his very all for her 
safety and perpetuity. 

The “ regular army” should be loyal to the government from prin- 
ciple and not from exaction. We remark here that it would be a 
measure of wisdom to prohibit enlistment into our service of un- 
naturalized foreigners. 

The expected and proper defenders of our flag are those to whom it 
means country and citizenship. 

Loyalty to the government having been instilled, it follows that 
fidelity to one’s duty is a logical sequence. Integrity of character is the 
proof of fidelity, and the soldier who believes in it, adopts it as his rule 
of conduct, and discharges its every obligation, has given to his captain 
a disciplinary unit, which means much in peace and everything in war. . 

The captain who has thus secured “ self-pride,” aroused “ambition,” 
and established “ fidelity” in the breasts of his men has placed at the dis- 
posal of his government a force which will never dishonor the marks 
of valor; neither can use be made of it, other than as loyalty and duty 
make necessary. 

The government has undertaken recently to aid the captain’s work 
in company discipline, by securing enlistment of young men from the 
rural districts, rather than take them, as formerly, from the great 
centres of population. Whether these men will give the captain better 
results remains to be determined. 

It must be admitted that the soldier who enters the service as a 
profession, as the business of his life, gives greater promise of value 
than the soldier who enlists simply to get away from the slowness or 
tedious exactions of “farm-life,” or with the idea that enlistment 
affords him not alone immediate support, but an opportunity without 
expense to himself to reach localities where the chances of advancement 
in civil pursuits will be bettered. Men of this latter class are apt to 
view the service at no distant period as a kind of imprisonment, fetter- 
ing their plans for the future; and hence their performance of duty is 
without ambition and they show constantly a lack of interest, the pre- 
cursor of discontentment, the parent cause of desertion. 

The former Secretary of War may have had this in mind in his 
recommendation that enlistment be confined to but one term of five 
years, and the soldier then returned to civil life, a system which if 
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adopted would add an important auxiliary force for use in the militia 
and volunteers in case of war. While it is not likely that this idea 
will find favor, when rightly understood by our people, it may not be 
out of place to remark that, in our opinion, it is a fallacy in the claim 
made, that it will give better results to the government. 

This country rests on the consent of the governed, it is true ; but, as 
we have seen already in our history, a considerable portion of our peo- 
ple at one time withdrew that consent and sought the destruction of 
the government. We have no certainty that similar effort will not be 
made hereafter. This, and other important considerations, rests the 
security of this country in the Federal military establishment, which 
force at no distant day will have to be greatly increased for the general 
weal and the public safety. 

That far-sighted, practical statesman, the Honorable Henry Wilson, 
once said to your writer, “The regular army ought to be, and eventu- 
ally will have to be, not less than seventy-five thousand men. The 
time is fast approaching when large bodies of our troops will be found 
necessary to insure the public tranquillity at the great centres of popu- 
lation, the larger cities. The people will demand that sense of security 
always felt in the presence of the regular troops.” In a recent inter- 
view, reported in one of our daily papers, held at Washington, with a 
prominent statesman of Illinois, he is quoted as saying, ‘ The people 
of Chicago find a great sense of security in the fact of a large gar- 
rison kept at Fort Sheridan.” 

Having before us these possibilities of the future, is it prudent to 
advocate a one-term enlistment and cut off re-enlistments? Such a 
system is opposed to efficiency, and, put into practice, would introduce 
into our army a feature of weakness that has no justification. 

It is safe to conclude, then, that men enlisted into the service ought 
to be retained so long as physically, mentally, and morally qualified ; 
and that it is not good policy, for obvious reasons, to encourage enlist- 
ments where the purpose is but a temporary employment or an inci- 
dent of the man’s life. A man applying for enlistment at one of our 
recruiting stations was asked by the officer, “ Why do you wish to en- 
list?” He replied, “ I want to bea soldier ; I have always wanted to be 
a soldier.” That is the feeling that should dominate enlistments, and 
it ought to be possessed by every man who enters the military service. 

The two inducements to service, promotion in certain cases and a 
reasonable pension for life, granted to those who serve faithfully a 
specified term of years, are both plain provisions of law, and recog- 
nize the utility and necessity of re-enlistments. 

Before leaving this subject, we may well ask if it is a part of wis- 
dom to qualify men in the profession of arms and send them into civil 
life, where their military training may be utilized by ungcsupulous 
leaders hereafter. 
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Civil and political eruptions are always possible in a republic, and 
we have to-day two dangerous elements at work in our midst, which 
sooner or later must be met and each disposed of by the strong arm of 
the government. A martial spirit introduced among a people is 
antagonistic to a continuation of peace. Make a nation war-like and 
you will certainly have war, sooner or later, on your hands. Sow in 
this way a distaste for the avocations of peace, and you will substitute 
a love for the camp and a desire for military achievement. 

It would seem that the best interests of the people would be 
enhanced by leaving almost exclusively its military establishment in 
the hands of that conservative, disciplined body, its standing army, 
increasing its strength as the needs of the country from time to time 
make prudent; and lessen the prominence in peace of the militia sys- 
tem of organization, now receiving so much encouragement throughout 
the country. 

We can but regard it as opposed to sound policy and prejudicial to 
discipline, the allowing of officers and men of the permanent establish- 
ment to be associated at the various annual encampments throughout 
the country with the National Guard. If the ideas of some who seek 
to change the entire structure of our army should prevail, the salutary 
operation of certain present laws will be defeated, and we shall be left 
without a proper incentive to either pride, ambition, or fidelity. The 
standing army created for the Federal protection should be a distinct 
body, with stability of organization, trained and disciplined to efficiency, 
and its methods its own property. 

Under no circumstances should it be used as a training-school for 
the National Guard when not in the service of the United States; nor 
brought into affiliation or intimate association on so-called duty with 
the militia of the respective States. 

If, however, it is a wise policy, that now seeks to educate and train 
the youth of this country to bear arms and to make the National Guard 
of the respective States a great military power, we are of the opinion 
that in peace times the place to educate and train officers for the militia 
is at West Point or at the Fort Leavenworth School, to be accomplished 
by a suitable provision of law, and not in our camps or garrisons. 
In our opinion the enlisted men of the National Guard can be better 
perfected in matters pertaining to the military service by such officers, 
so educated, than mixed up with our soldiers in camps of joint disci- 
pline and instruction. If there are difficulties in the way of such an 
arrangement, is it not practicable for the two hundred and ten officers 
belonging to the skeleton companies of the infantry and cavalry arms 
to be placed on duty with the National Guard of the respective States, 
as routine and disciplinary instructors, such service based on requisi- 
tion of the.governors of the several States and sanctioned by an act of 
Congress ? 
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With the highest respect and cordial good-will each for the other, 
whose life and aims are so dissimilar, we think it a self-evident fact 
that the troops are better apart in their training and education. 

Another measure of recent introduction into our service, supposed 
to bring the men favorably under the captain’s influence, because of 
inducement to remain more in camp or garrison, is the present canteen 
system at posts. What is this institution but one of licensed idleness, 
with the attraction of beer, cards, dice, billiards, and other kindred 
solicitations to extravagance and dissipation? Can it possibly aid 
company discipline? If it is not an aid, then it must be a hinderance ; 
and if a hinderance, then it is an evil; and if an evil, can we reach 
any other conviction than that it should be promptly suppressed ? 

The young recruit, fresh from the rural district, of whom we hope 
so much from his enlistment, is met on the threshold of his military 
life with the invitation to waste his money, become a beer-drinker, a 
card-player, a dice-thrower, and an idler of his time. We may, and 
doubtless will, return him to civil life, if we limit him to but one 
enlistment, as now proposed, enfeebled in body, weakened in mind, and 
morals tainted, the end a ruined manhood. 

Eliminate the bay from the canteen, and the business becomes a 
pecuniary loss and the enterprise a failure. It is the sale of beer that 
attracts the soldier. You say we can give the soldier twice as much 
beer for his money as he could get in outside saloons; what does this 
result in, but that the soldier drinks at least twice as much beer as he 
would if obliged to have recourse to those saloons. As we look at it, 
the canteen supplies facilities to ruin a man more cheaply and rapidly ; 
and its inevitable result must be to spread “ intemperance” throughout 
the army. 

It is unfortunate that we are committed to a scheme so objectionable 
and dangerous in character, under guise of pecuniary advantage to the 
soldier, and the deception that the canteen is a place of innocent 
recreation, of healthful amusement, and of useful entertainment. 

The captain who does his duty must oppose this system, which 
destroys true discipine and effectually prevents the formation of those 
traits which make men strong in physical grace, mental achievement, 
and moral power. 

Can we escape the conclusion that the sooner we displace the can- 
teen by the reading-room, the library, the gymnasium where calis- 
thenics under a competent professor is taught, the whole at the expense 
of the government, and stop further traffic in the soldiers’ pay, the 
better for the efficiency and reputation of the service? 

At the present time, and in the future with still greater demands, 
the captain of a company has and will have exacting work before him 
of the gravest responsibility. Not alone to prepare his men for pos- 
sible war service by a suitable disciplinary training, but he must instill 
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into their minds those sentiments of duty and honor that through life 
will successfully resist the allurements of vice and effectually check 
any disposition to aid propositions which menace free institutions or 
covertly or actively question the authority of the government. 

Success in this is the only company discipline that is worth striving 
after. Success in this is a wreath of laurel bound around the brow 
of the captain, whose work, protecting in peace, is the Nation’s defense 
in war. 


A. K. Tay or, 
First Lieutenant Nineteenth Infantry, U.S.A. 
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MARBOT-: 
(FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.) 


To the reader of military history the reflection may often have occurred, 
why it is that the military events of the First Empire continue to 
command a more vivid interest than the military operations of more 
modern times, which yet were on a vastly larger scale, and which in 
some respects had much greater consequences. No victory achieved 
by Napoleon can compare, in respect of magnitude of the figures to 
be quoted, with Gravelotte or Sedan. The famous capture of Mack’s 
army at Ulm was a small affair in comparison with the capitulation 
of Metz. And yet the less recent, and in some respects less moment- 
ous events, possess a greater degree of fascination for almost every 
reader. One reason for this is perhaps to be found in the fact that, 
large although were the figures dealt with in the Franco-German War, 
crushing although were the successive defeats of the French army, never- 
theless the Germans did not occupy more than a part of the whole 
French soil ; whereas Napoleon practically overran the whole of Europe, 
and entirely recast its political condition. Further, while we must all 
admire the military genius which ruled the great events of 1870-71, 
yet the principal agent in them was, after all, only the staff-officer of 
the nominal commander-in-chief, by whom his personality was in a 
great measure shrouded at the time, although it is now more clearly 
recognized. Again, it can hardly be said that the great strategist took 
an active part in the actual fighting: we picture him as the calm, 
impassive machine, whose far-seeing and relentless prescience penetrates 
and confounds all the plans of his enemy, but his personal influence 
as the general immediately leading the troops was not exerted. On 
the other hand, the generals who were actually engaged in command 
of army-corps and divisions were for the most part elderly men, whose 
names at the outbreak of the war were unknown outside their own 
country, and who, from that absence of vanity and the high public 
spirit and sense of duty which in the German army tend to merge the 
man in the system, have not been much heard of since. Nor, indeed, 
was much left to the individual volition of any subordinate general : 
he was always acting under the immediate command of higher authority ; 


1 Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Company. 
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the general direction given him was to press the enemy wherever he 
found him. Beyond such limited variations on that theme as it might 
be possible for him to execute there was not much room left for the 
display of special genius, however great might be the scope afforded 
for the exercise of. courage in leading his men. 

On the other hand, although Napoleon never achieved a victory 
like Sedan, or a capitulation like that of Metz, his personal influence 
was felt at every point throughout the army, and extended far beyond 
the military sphere of operations ; while the French marshals, although 
none of them attained to the first rank as commanders, had almost all 
at one time or another important independent commands, and their 
term of active employment extended in the case of most of them over 
the whole of the great war,—nearly a quarter of a century. Lastly, 
while the French histories and memoirs of that eventful period are, 
many of them, conspicuous for literary skill, the Franco-German War 
has so far been unfortunate in its chroniclers. The official account of that 
war, although it will be of the utmost use to the historian hereafter, is 
very hard reading; the recently-published memoirs of Von Moltke 
on the same subject is also a very dry work: it may be added that its 
intrinsic merits for the English reader have been much lessened by the 
indifferent character of the translation. 

Of the many fascinating books which have been written about the 
Napoleonic wars, no more interesting one has ever been written than 
the one which has just appeared, the “‘ Mémoires du Général Baron de 
Marbot,” in three large volumes which do not contain a dull paragraph. 
They chronicle the life of a soldier who was engaged in almost as many 
of those wars as was possible for one man to take a part in ; they give us 
also a more particular and vivid account of the famous generals under 
whom he served than has ever before been available. 

Marbot was born in 1782, and was therefore a child at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. His father, also a soldier, although be- 
longing to the aristocracy, had thrown himself into the movement, and 
so had maintained his position and rose quickly to high command in 
the republican army. Admission to that army in any rank could, at 
this time, only be obtained as a private soldier, and in 1799 young 
Marbot, then a mere boy, enlistened in the First Regiment of Hussars, a 
corps which had belonged to the old royalist army of France, and was 
then serving in Italy, in the division of which Marbot’s father was 
about to take the command. WNapoleon’s wonderful campaign of 
1796-97 had already made him the foremost Frenchman of the day. 
He was at this time on his return from the expedition to Egypt; and 
the Marbots, father and son, traveling to Italy, met, at Lyons, Na- 
poleon on his way to Paris, and Marbot gives an interesting account 
of the interview. Napoleon was already contemplating the coup d'état, 
shortly to be carried through, which brought him to the head of the 
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state, and tried hard to attach Marbot pére to his party, but the latter 
was too stanch a republican to be won over. | 

Whilst still a recruit, young Marbot fights a duel with one of the 
leading bullies of the regiment, which recalls a similar episode in the 
well-known “ Le Conscrit” of Erckmann-Chatrian ; and in a few weeks 
obtains promotion to sergeant for gallantry in leading a detachment of 
his regiment in a reconnoissance. The officer in command, professing 
to be taken ill, stopped behind on the way, leaving the detachment to 
go on without him. The men of the detachment, who were all Alsa- 
tians knowing neither French nor Italian, unanimously voted Marbot, 
who was the scholar of the party, to the command of the enterprise, 
which resulted in the capture of a considerable party of the enemy’s 
outlying pickets and the gain of valuable information about the posi- 
tion of their main body ; and on the return of the detachment young 
Marbot, then barely seventeen, was promoted to sergeant on the spot, 
while the officer who had stopped behind was broke for cowardice. A 
few weeks later, during an engagement with the enemy, a detachment 
of the regiment with which he was serving attacked and carried off a 
battery of Austrian artillery in a very dashing way, and the general in 
command announced his intention of conferring on it three sabres of 
honor and a sub-lieutenancy. Three out of the five non-commissioned 
officers had been killed ; there remained only Marbot and another, and 
the promotion was given to him. He was thereon attached to the staft 
of his father, who commanded three divisions of the army which, un- 
der Masséna, was shortly afterwards cut off from France, and sustained 
the famous siege of Genoa. A short but most interesting account is 
given of this famous siege, during which famine and the attendant 
typhus made terrible ravages in the French army, which was reduced, 
when capitulation was at last forced upon Masséna from absolute failure 
of food, from seventeen thousand to less than four thousand men. The 
losses of the unfortunate people of Genoa were vastly greater. We are 
accustomed to associate the idea of the French soldier with great gal- 
lantry and dash in attack, but want of stability in defense. But it 
would be impossible for any troops to surpass the heroism of the French 
under Masséna in this memorable siege, and indeed the history of the 
whole war abounds in instances of the tenacity of the French troops 
under disaster, their gallantry in the defense of fortified places, their 
capacity when led well to come up to time again and again after defeat,— 
qualities of which the raw conscripts who under Chanzy in the late war 
made such a gallant stand furnish another conspicuous illustration. 

The elder Marbot died during the siege of Genoa from a wound 
received in the early part of it; almost all his staff-officers were killed 
or died of typhus. Masséna, who also had lost the greater part of his 
staff-officers, took over young Marbot as an aide-de-camp; and when 
at the capitulation he obtained a safe-conduct for two staff-officers to 
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communicate with Napoleon, who, having just accomplished his cele- 
brated march over the Alps, was executing the movements which 
led up to the battle of Marengo, he selected Marbot to be one of the 
two. After describing his journey through the Austrian lines, Marbot 
says, “ Napoleon spoke to me with interest of the loss which I had 
just experienced, and promised to behave like a father to me if I con- 
ducted myself well, and he has kept his word. He was never tired of 
asking us about what had happened in Genoa, as well as about the 
strength and the movements of the Austrian corps which we had passed 
through to reach him at Milan. He kept us about him, and mounted 
us from his own stables, for we had traveled on post-mules.” The 
two aides-de-camp were thus employed on the first consul’s staff at 
the battle of Marengo; and at one point of the battle, just as Marbot 
had returned from carrying an order to another part of the field, 
“ noticing that the horse I was riding had been slightly wounded in the 
thigh, the first consul took me by the ear and said, laughing, ‘ Did I 
lend you my horses to bring them into this mess?’” Marbot adds: 
“ The Commandant Graziani having died in 1812, I am the only officer 
who took part in the siege of Genoa as well as in the battle of Marengo.” 

Returning to Paris after the war, Marbot was appointed extra aide- 
de-camp to Bernadotte, who had been a friend of his father, and who 
was then commanding the Army of the West at Rennes. Bernadotte’s 
personal staff consisted of eleven aides-de-camp, all of whom were 
either killed or attained to distinction afterwards. At that time the 
republican generals in independent command lived in the most sump- 
tuous way, and had apparently as many staff-officers as they pleased. 

The number of horses belonging to Bernadotte and his staff amounted 

to more than eighty, which it was the particular duty of the extra 
aide-de-camp to take charge of. On Napoleon attaining to the chief 
power, he brought this, as every other part of the administrative system, 
civil as well as military, under strict rule. 

From this peaceful but disagreeable occupation of stud-groom to 
Bernadotte, Marbot was called away to regimental duty on appointment 
as sub-lieutenant in the Twenty-fifth Chasseurs, which formed part of 
the army sent to overawe Portugal, in political communication with 
the Spanish Government. The two countries being then at peace, the 
French army marching through Spaih met with a very friendly recep- 
tion, and this portion of Marbot’s service was sufficiently pleasing. 
His first experience of that country was thus vastly different from what 
followed in later years, while the knowledge he then obtained of Spain 
proved afterwards very serviceable. He returned with the rest of the 
troops to France in 1802, and was quartered with his regiment for some 
time at Toulouse. The following amusing story belongs to this period 
of his career : 

“One of our captains, a very fine fellow, would have been one of 
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the handsomest men in the army if his calves had been in harmony 
with the rest of his body; but his legs were like broomsticks, which 
were particularly uncomely with the tight pantaloons then worn by the 
Chasseurs. To remedy this defect, Captain B. had a pair of big pads 
made in the form of calves, which completed his fine figure. The 
regulations required that the officers’ chargers should have their tails 
long, like those of the men. Our colonel, M. Moreau, was always 
splendidly mounted, but all his horses had docked tails; and as he was 
afraid that General Bourcier, a strict observer of regulations, would 
find fault with him for setting a bad example to his officers, he had 
attached for the inspection false tails to all his horses, so well fitted that 
without knowing it you would never have supposed they were not real 
ones. The general, at the inspection, knocked the regiment about a 
good deal, with the result that Captain B.’s calves worked round to his 
shins, and the horse-hair tail of the colonel’s charger got detached from 
the stump, and was hanging by the string, above which the real docked 
tail spread out like a turkey-cock’s.” 

Young Marbot, seeing these absurd figures in front of him when 
the regiment was pulled up at the end of the inspection, could not 
restrain “un fou rire des plus éclatants” just in front of the inspector- 
general, and was ordered into close arrest. But the other officers were 
similarly affected in turn by the spectacle ; and when, later in the day, 
the general was told of the reason of the outbreak, he was equally 
amused, and Marbot’s arrest was removed. 

’ Shortly after this, Marbot left his regiment temporarily to join a 
cavalry school at Versailles, and while there a happy thought seized 
him, and, on the strength of obligations which Augereau was under to 
his father, he wrote to the former asking to be appointed to his staff. 
His mother charged herself with the letter to the general, who received 
the widow of his old friend with the greatest kindness, drove off 
straightway to the Minister of War, “and that very evening brought 
my mother my warrant of aide-de-camp,”—an appointment which 
Marbot held for some years, seeing in that capacity an immense amount 
of service. Augereau has been generally held to be a swaggering, over- 
bearing soldier of the type which the Revolution produced so abun- 
dantly ; but, says Marbot, “this is a mistake; for although he had 
passed a tempestuous youth, and had made many mistakes, he was 
amiable, well-mannered, warm-hearted, and I declare that of the five 
marshals with whom I have served, it was incontestably he who miti- 
gated most the evils of war, who was the best affected to the people of 
the country, and who treated his staff most kindly, living with them 
like a father in the midst of his children.” Marbot gives a very 
interesting biography of his general, whose career was certainly among 
the most remarkable of that period of ups and downs. Born in 1757, 
Augereau served for some years as a private soldier in a regiment of 
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carabineers, attaining great reputation as a swordsman and duelist. 
One of his encounters was especially remarkable. “ According to a . 
most absurd custom, there existed an inveterate hatred between different 
regiments, the cause of which, dating long backward, was not even 
known, but which, handed down from age to age, led to duels taking 
place every time that these corps met each other. Thus the gendarmes 
of Lunéville and the carabineers had been at war for more than half a 
century, notwithstanding that they had never met each other during 
the whole of that time. At last, at the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XVI., they met at the camp of Compiégne,” when duels at once 
broke out. To put a stop to this, it was determined to settle the dispute 
by a single combat between two champions chosen from the respective 
regiments. The choice of the carabineers fell on Augereau—or, to be 
more exact, Augereau insisted on taking the place of the man on whom 
the lot fell, because the latter was married. His antagonist was a 
notorious bully, and on the ground asked Augereau whether he pre- 
ferred to be buried in the town or in the country. The latter fate 
befell himsef, as Augereau ran him through, a result of which no public 
notice was taken by the authorities. But all Augereau’s encounters had 
not so easy an issue, for shortly after this he killed, in an improvised 
duel, an officer who had drawn upon him and struck him with his 
sword ; and to escape the death which would have been the certain 
penalty for this offense, he fled the country, and eventually finding his 
way to the Crimea, took service in the Russian army. After some 
years he deserted from Russia, and enlisted in the Prussian army. This 
in the days of Frederick was practically slavery for life, escape from 
which was almost impossible for a single soldier, it being Frederick’s 
method to turn the whole country on a deserter, and so take him dead 
or alive. To avoid this fate, Augereau organized a band of French- 
men, like &imself serving in the Prussian army, which deserted in a 
body, and fought their way across country into Saxony, then an inde- 
pendent kingdom. There hesupported himself by dancing and fencing 
lessons, until able to return to France by the amnesty published on the 
birth of the Dauphin, when he was readmitted into the carabineers. 
After a time he was attached with a body of instructors for service in 
the Neapolitan army. While at. Naples he made a secret marriage 
with the daughter of a Greek merchant there, and escaped with her to 
Lisbon, where, on the outbreak of the French Revolution, he was 
arrested and placed in the prison of the Inquisition, apparently for no 
other fault than that of being a Frenchman. He owed his liberation 
to the same circumstance; for his wife appealing to the captain of a 
French ship in the harbor, the latter demanded the release of the 
prisoner in such high terms that the demand was granted, and Auge- 
reau returned in the ship to France with his wife. He was now thirty- 
five, without having risen beyond the non-commissioned grade, but his 
Vou. VII. N.S.—No. 4. 26 
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turn of fortune had come: he was promoted in the first instance to 
captain in the new army, and, rising rapidly in the earlier wars of the 
Revolution, was one of Napoleon’s most distinguished generals in the 
famous campaigns of 1796-97. Marbot says that Augereau was ex- 
tremely generous, especially to his brother officers and old friends ; and 
that although he drew a large salary, unlike most members of Napo- 
leon’s military aristocracy he died a poor man. 

When the war of 1805 with Austria broke out, the Seventh Corps 
under Augereau formed the left wing of the Grand Army which had 
for some years been threatening the invasion of England, and which 
was now transferred to Germany, the Seventh Corps forming the right 
flank. Augereau held a detached command in the Black Forest and 
valley of the Upper Danube, and his corps executed the successful 
operations which led to the capitulation of the army under the Austrian 
General Jellachitz. It was thus at too great a distance from the mass 
of the Grand Army to be brought up in time to share in the crowning 
victory of Austerlitz; but Marbot, being deputed by his general to 
carry to Napoleon the colors and other trophies taken from the Aus- 
trians, reached the imperial head-quarters before that battle, in which 
he served on Napoleon’s personal staff. He here describes an incident 
which took place before the battle, interesting as illustrating the com- 
bination of severity and indiscipline presented by Napoleon’s method 
of administration, which he entitles, “The danger of telling a good- 
natured lie.” 

“The emperor was accustomed to treat his officers with kindness, 
but there was one point on which he was perhaps too severe: he held 
colonels responsible for keeping a great number of men in the ranks 
of their regiments, and as this is precisely what it is most difficult to 
do in campaigning, it was a point about, which the emperor was most 
deceived. The commanders of regiments were so afraid of gispleasing 
him that they exposed themselves to the liability of having to fight 
against a number of the enemy disproportionate to the strength of 
their troops, rather than admit that illness, fatigue, and the necessity 
of procuring for themselves means of living had compelled a great 
many of the soldiers to lag in the rear. Thus Napoleon, in spite of 
his power, never knew exactly the number of combatants at his dis- 
posal on the day of battle.” 

Thus, he goes on to say, on the day before Austerlitz, Napoleon, 
while riding round the position, noticed the chasseurs 4-cheval of his 
guard, a pet regiment, on the move. Very quick at making out the 
strength of any force, he noticed the weakness of this regiment, and, 
taking a note-book out of his pocket, he sent for the colonel of the 
regiment, and said to him in a stern manner that his regiment was 
entered in his notes as having twelve hundred effectives, but although 
it had not yet been engaged, it had not more than eight hundred pres- 
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ent. What had become of the rest? The colonel, a gallant officer, 
but not quick at reply, stammered out in his Franco-Alsatian dialect 
that there were only a very small number of men missing.’ The em- 
peror suspected that it was nearly four hundred men short, and turning 
to Marbot, ordered him to count them and bring him a report of the 
exact number of men ; saying which, he galloped off. A certain captain 
in this regiment was an old friend of Marbot’s, and begged him on the 
score of their friendship to save General Morland from the scrape by 
concealing from the emperor its weakness in effectives. Marbot, how- 
ever, refused to do so, and, counting the men, found that the emperor’s 
estimate had been accurate, and that there were only about eight hun- 
dred men present. Marbot in this difficulty put off returning to head- 
quarters till it was night, when he found the emperor lying at full 
length on an immense map. “ As soon as he saw me, he cried, ‘ Well, 
Marbot, how many chasseurs are there present in my corps? Is the 
number twelve hundred, as Morland pretends?’ ‘ No, sire,’ I replied, 
‘I counted only eleven hundred and twenty,—that is to say, eighty 
short.’” The emperor, not satisfied with this report, was going late 
at night to the bivouac of the regiment, when he was interrupted on 
the way by hearing the bands of the Russian troops, encamped about 
half a league off, and rode away to make fresh dispositions for the 
coming battle. ‘Thus, Marbot observes, he escaped the exposure of his 
false report, which might have ruined his career, and, as he says, 
“The lesson was a good one for me. Afterwards when I, myself a 
colonel, was questioned by the emperor as to the number of effectives 
present in the squadrons of my regiment, I always told him the exact 
truth.” 

Marbot, who, being for the occasion on the emperor’s staff, was in 
a position to see all that passed, gives an extremely interesting account 
of Austerlitz. He escaped unhurt that day, but nearly lost his life 
the following morning in saving a wounded Russian, who had been 
floating about the lake all the night on a fragment of the ice which 
had been broken up by the fire of the French artillery during the firing 
on the Russians, which thus destroyed a great number of the Russians 
retreating across the lake. Marbot, with another staff-officer, inspired 
by Napoleon’s presence, plunged naked into the icy water, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing the wounded man to shore; but only the cares and 
comforts obtainable at head-quarters saved his life from the shock. 
Napoleon, having himself given him “some excellent rum” to drink, 
asked him how he liked his bath. The other officer never recovered, 
and had to be invalided from the army. 

On the termination of the campaign, Augereau and the Seventh 
Corps were quartered at Darmstadt, where, according to Marbot, the 
marshal kept his troops in such good order, and showed such consider- 
ation to the people of the country, that the force in occupation, although 
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living in free quarters, made itself fairly popular. Marbot, ordered to 
Paris with dispatches for Napoleon, was sent by him with dispatches 
to the French ambassador at Berlin, and while there saw abundant 
evidence of the Prussian feeling of hostility towards France which 
brought about the campaign of Jena in the following autumn. As an 
introduction to that campaign, in which the Seventh Corps took a 
conspicuons part, Marbot gives an instructive account of the state of 
the Prussian army, the composition and worth of which were, in his 
opinion, altogether insufficient to justify the king of Prussia in at- 
tempting to measure himself against the French at that epoch. “The 
Prussian captain was the proprietor of his company. Their horses, 
arms, clothing, everything, belonged to him: it was a kind of farm 
which he let out to the government at a fixed price. There being no 
conscription, the captains enrolled first all the Prussians they could get, 
and then all the vagabonds in Europe whom their recruiters could 
inveigle away from the neighboring states. But this not being suffi- 
cient, the Prussian recruiters carried off by force a great number of 
men who, made soldiers against their will, were held to service until 
their age rendered them unfit to carry arms: then they were granted 
letters authorizing them to beg, for there were no pensions. During 
their service these men were mixed up among the real Prussians in 
order to prevent mutiny.” “To keep an army of this sort in order,” 
he adds, “a discipline of iron was necessary: the smallest fault was 
punished by flogging. The Prussian officers were generally well edu- 
cated, and did their duty well; but half of the officers, men born 
beyond the frontier, were poor gentlemen from almost all the countries 
of Europe, who, having taken service simply as a means of livelihood, 
had no patriotism, and were not devoted to Prussia, whose cause in 
adversity they usually abandoned.” This criticism of an acute observer 
contains a moral which we may take to heart. When we speak of an 
army or nation, it may be very delusive to assume that the organization, 
the spirit, and the temper are fixed quantities, always remaining the 
same without reference to circumstances. No two military bodies could 
be more unlike each other than the Prussian army before Jena and the 
German army of the present day; nor have we any right to assume 
that the British army would always be of the same quality, whatever 
may be the defects of its administration or the changes made in its 
organization. 

Prussia and Germany overrun, the French army advanced «nto 
Poland against the Russians. The Seventh Corps had a prominent 
part in this campaign, of which Marbot gives as usual a graphic ac- 
count; while no more vivid description of Eylau has ever been written. 
It was here that Marbot, now a captain, got the first of his eleven 
wounds in carying an order to the famous battalion, the Fourteenth 
of the Line, cut off from the rest of the army, to retire from the 
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isolated hill they were occupying, and to which it was impossible to 
send aid. 

“Tt was the custom in the imperial army for the aides-de-camp to 
place themselves in file a few paces behind their general, and the one 
who was at the head of the file carried the first order received, and 
then placed himself at the end of it when he had executed his commis- 
sion, so that each one taking an order in turn, danger was equally dis- 
tributed. A gallant captain of engineers named Froissard, who, 
although he was not an aide-de-camp, was attached to the marshal’s 
staff, being nearest to him, he was charged with the order for the 
Fourteenth. M. Froissard galloped off: we lost sight of him in the 
midst of the Cossacks, and we never saw him again, nor heard of him. 
The marshal, seeing that the Fourteenth was not moving, sent an officer 
named David. He met with the same fate as Froissard: we never 
heard anything more of him. It is probable that both of them, having 
been killed and stripped, could not be recognized among the numerous 
corpses with which the soil was covered. For the third time the 
marshal calls out, ‘ The officer to go!’ It was my turn.” 

How Marbot executed his order, and brought away the eagle of 
the Fourteenth, which the commanding officer made over to him to 
deliver to the emperor, the battalion being unable to come away, and 
remaining there to be killed to a man; and how eventually, his horse 
falling, he was left for some hours on the field, and was afterwards 
found by his servant, stripped and senseless, would be too long to 
describe here, but it was perhaps the most remarkable incident in a re- 
markable life. He says in conclusion: “ In these days, when we are so 
prodigal of promotion and decorations, some reward would certainly have 
been given to an officer who braved the dangers I ran in riding up to the 
Fourteenth at Eylau; but under the emperor the quality of devotion 
was considered so natural, it was not given to me, and it never occurred 
to me to ask for it.” Of this battle—probably the most obstinate 
ever fought by the French—Marbot gives the loss of the Russians at 
twenty-five thousand men, and that of the French at twenty thousand, 
or forty-five thousand men in all, of whom one-half died; and no 
wonder, considering the weather and the want of proper hospital 
accommodation. 

After a short respite from campaigning spent at Paris with his 
mother while recovering from his wounds, Marbot rejoined the army 
on the staff of Marshal Lannes, to whom Augereau, incapacitated by a 
wound received at Eylau, transferred his aide-de-camp. He was pres- 
ent at the bloody battle of Friedland, where his horse was killed. under 
him, and he was very nearly disposed of in a charge of Russian cavalry 
which rode over him. After the peace of Tilsit he returned to France 
and to Augereau’s staff. Augereau, still unfit for active service, pro- 
cured Marbot’s transfer to the staff of Murat, who was then in com- 
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mand of the army formed under the Pyrenees for the coming invasion 
of Spain. Under Murat, Marbot took part in the opening of the 
Spanish war. Accompanying his general on his return to France, he 
received from the emperor the Cross of the Legion of Honor, at that 
time a great distinction. After a short stay in Paris, and on Murat 
resigning his command for the kingdom of Naples, Augereau procured 
Marbot’s appointment to the staff of Marshal Lannes, Murat’s successor 
in Spain. After the battle of Tudela, Marbot was sent off with a 
dispatch to the emperor announcing the victory. In ordinary course 
he would have taken the road towards the rear occupied throughout 
by detachments of French troops; but it was supposed that the army 
under Ney was advancing diagonally across the front to effect a junc- 
tion with Lannes, and Marbot was ordered to take the direct line over 
the mountains for what was supposed to be the position occupied by 
the head of Ney’s columns. Of this service, which the staff of the 
French army in Spain had to undertake, of carrying dispatches from 
one point of the country to another, Marbot says that it was the most 
dangerous and arduous which was ever imposed on them. At first 
the generals had a service of special couriers to carry their dispatches ; 
but the emperor, finding that these men were incapable of giving any 
explanation of what they had seen, ordered that in future dispatches 
should be carried by aides-de-camp. Marbot says he does not exag- 
gerate in placing at more than two hundred the number of staff-officers 
who were killed or taken during the Peninsular war in this particular 
service. He had a very narrow escape on this occasion. Instead of 
finding Ney’s advanced guard at the expected point, he came upon the 
body of a crucified French officer, and was all but caught and killed 
himself by guerillas. He escaped with a wound, number two, bring- 
ing back his dispatches with him; and not being in a fit state to 
proceed with them by a safer route, they were conveyed to the em- 
peror by another officer, and he thus lost the promotion of chef d’esca- 
dron, to which he would have been entitled if taking them himself. 

Marbot was with the army which, under the personal command of 
Ney, followed up the English in their retreat on Corunna, and gives a 
vivid account of the sufferings which the French troops, equally with 
the English, suffered on this occasion from the weather and bad roads. 
An extract may be reproduced : 

“The English troops are excellent, but as they are recruited only 
by voluntary engagements, and are difficult to procure in time of war, it 
becomes necessary to admit married men, who are allowed to be accom- 
panied by their families. Thus the regiments drag after them a con- 
siderable number of women and children,—a grave inconvenience, 
which Great Britain has never been able to remedy. It happened that 
at the moment when the emperor was passing before him the corps of 
Soult and Ney, outside the walls of Astorga, cries were heard. from an 
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immense barn. This was broken open ; it contained from one thousand 
to twelve hundred English women and children, who, overcome by the - 
long march of the previous days, made in icy rain, through seas of mud 
and flooded streams, had not been able to keep up with the army of Gen- 
eral Moore, and had. taken refuge in this vast barn, where for forty- 
eight hours they had lived on raw barley. Almost all of the women 
and children were good-looking, notwithstanding the filthy rags which 
covered them. They crowded round the emperor, who, touched by 
their sad condition, had them lodged in the city, where rations were 
issued to them ; and Napoleon sent a parlementaire to inform the Eng- 
lish general that as soon as the weather should permit, the women and 
children of the soldiers would be given up to him.” 

Of the battle of Corunna, which Marbot calls neither a victory nor 
a defeat, he observes that “the general-in-chief, Sir J. Moore, was 
killed, and his army was able to reach its ships only after immense 
losses ; however, this event, which the French at first considered an 
advantage, proved very fatal for them, for General Moore was suc- 
ceeded by Wellington, who did us afterwards so much mischief.” Na- 
poleon, it will be remembered, left Spain during the retreat on Corunna, 
in order to complete his arrangements for the war with Austria, then 
imminent. With his departure fortune left the French eagles. Hence- 
forward the jealousies of the French marshals nullified the great 
numerical superiority of the French army over the English, aided al- 
though the former was by the political timidity of the British govern- 
ment of the day and the unpatriotic detraction of Wellington and his 
army by the remains of the Whig party which was still in opposition. 
Marbot makes frequent reference to these jealousies,—how one mar- 
shal stood still and refused to allow his corps to take part in an action, 
while another corps was sustaining a defeat from the English ; how no 
two marshals could ever agree upon a combined plan of operation ; 
and how one marshal sent to the aid of another by Napoleon withdrew 
his corps at the most critical point of the campaign, pleading that the 
emperor’s instructions did not permit him to march any farther beyond 
his own district. This ill-feeling among his lieutenants was fostered 
by Napoleon’s habit of centralizing all authority in himself,—a very 
good plan when he was in actual command of the army in the field, 
but a fatal one to pursue when he attempted to direct from Paris, and 
in detail, all the difficult and complicated operations of the different 
armies scattered throughout Spain. Centralization was carried so far 
that an officer could not be invalided from one of the Spanish armies 
and sent back to France without specific authority first obtained from 
the War Department of Paris, as Marbot mentions in more than one 
instance. In fact, the French system of administration was as highly 
centralized as ours is at the present day, and, great administrator as 
Napoleon was, the system broke down even under him. But for these 
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conditions working in his favor, Wellington, with all his skill and 
courage, would not have been able to maintain himself in Spain; while, 
as is well known, the British government of the day would have been 
only too glad of a reasonable excuse for withdrawing him and his army 
from that country. It was not until after Salamanca that they gave 
him a really hearty support. 

After Corunna, Lannes was appointed with two corps to undertake 
the siege of Saragossa, in which famous operation Marbot, as usual, 
came in for a full share of the hard knocks, the young aide-de-camp 
being told off by his general to lead the storming-party at the assault, 
and badly wounded for the third time. Saragossa taken, Lannes was 
recalled to France to take a command in the army assembling for the 
war with Austria. The marshal and his staff did the journey on 
horseback till they reached the French frontier, when a carriage was 
obtained and they proceeded by post; but no courier being available, 
this duty had to be undertaken by the aides-de-camp, each of the three 
riding in turn ahead of the carriage to procure the next relay of horses. 
Marbot says, “I will confess that it was a great effort to ride post in 
this way, when I was barely cured of my two wounds; but I trusted 
to my youth and good constitution.” The first night he started in a 
violent storm, which wetted him to the skin; he lost his way and got 
bogged ; “my teeth chattered and my wounds ached when my turn 
came to take my place in the berline.” Add that the marshal traveled 
day and night, and could not bear the smell of eating in the carriage, 
so that his staff had to swallow their food during their turn of out- 
rider, and that the journey was made in this way from the Pyrenees to 
Paris with hardly a stoppage, and, as Marbot observes, “ we may see 
that the life of an aide-de-camp is not all rose-color.” 

In the hard-fought campaign of 1809, Lannes’s corps took a con- 
spicuous part, and Marbot’s account of it, like everything he writes, is 
equally lucid in the description of the general movements of the armies 
and interesting in the personal details recorded. Of the battle of Eck- 
muhl we may particularly note his description of the famous charge 
made at the end of the day by three divisions of French cavalry against 
the mass of the Austrian cavalry, covering the retreat of their army, 
a charge which completed its rout. Marbot ascribes the triumph of 
the former to the superiority of the French cuirass. ‘ On the two sides 
the same courage, the same tenacity, equal numbers, but not equal 
defensive arms, for the Austrians wore cuirasses only in front; their 
backs had no protection in a mélée. They received in the back great 
strokes, given at point by the French troopers, who, having two 
cuirasses, and not fearing to be wounded behind, thought only of 
striking, killed a great number of the enemy, and suffered only slight 
losses. The combat was simply butchery.” In the attack on Ratis- 
bon, Marshal Lannes, indignant at the failure of two assaults, seized 
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a scaling-ladder himself, and rushed forward to show the troops the 
way. His staff took the ladder from him, and two of the number, . 
Marbot and another, led the way themselves, and were first to get into 
the place, in full view of the French army. Napoleon, who had him- 
self witnessed this gallant feat, gave the order for Marbot’s promotion 
to chef d’escadron on the spot, saying to Berthier, the chief of the staff, 
“You will put this brevet before me the first time that you submit 
papers; but Marbot adds that, the presure of work coming on, the 
emperor caused this order to be overlooked, and he had still to dis- 
tinguish himself on more than one occasion before he actually got this 
coveted step. His next feat was to cross the Danube at night in the 
middle of a tremendous storm, and seize and bring off a couple of 
Austrian soldiers from the opposite bank. The information given by 
these men about the strength of the Archduke Charles’s army satisfied 
Napoleon that the whole of the Austrians had crossed over to the left 
bank of the river, and that he had no opposition to fear in the march 
onward to Vienna. Taken before the emperor to describe his pro- 
ceedings of the night, Napoleon said to him, “I am very well pleased 
with you, Chef d’Escadron Marbot ;” and says Marbot, ‘‘ These words 
being equivalent to a brevet, I was overcome with joy.” The emperor 
added to the distinction by inviting him to breakfast, an honor never 
before paid to an officer of his rank ; nevertheless, the coveted promo- 
tion was still withheld for another month, during which time he was 
once more wounded. 

Essling and Wagram are described in great detail ; indeed, this is 
perhaps the best and fullest account that has ever been given of those 
great battles. The desperate resistance made by the Austrians, their 
frequent rallies and counter-attacks, and the tremendous losses suffered 
by the French indicate that the superiority of the latter to the troops 
of the other Continental nations was now on the wane, although Mar- 
bot does not specifically state this. The jealousy of each other of the 
marshals, and their insubordination except to Napoleon himself, even 
when acting immediately under him in the field, is brought out in a 
very striking manner in this part of the narrative. Among other 
instances, Bessiéres so strongly resented being put under Lannes’s 
order during the battle of Essling that he drew his sword on him 
before all the troops, and the duel was only stopped by the veteran 
Masséna, who claimed, as the senior of both, the right to separate the 
disputants. At Essling, Lannes was mortally wounded, and died, a 
few days later, in Marbot’s arms. Marbot himself was wounded, and 
sent into hospital, but was sufficiently recovered to be present at. Wag- 
ram. At this point of his narrative he gives an anecdote which is 
worth reproducing here. Up toa short time before the establishment 
of the empire, there was no grade in the French regiment intermediate 
between that of colonel and chef de bataillon. Bonaparte, then first 
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consul, having determined to re-establish in each corps an officer of 
rank and functions analogous to those of the former lieutenant-colonel, 
referred to the Council of State the point what title this officer should 
bear. They suggested that it should be that of lieutenant-colonel. 
Napoleon, however, was strongly opposed to this, saying that the colo- 
nel should be a big man occupying a unique position in the regiment, 
and that if a lieutenant-colonel were introduced, his inferiors would soon 
by abbreviation call him, “ My colonel ;” but it was desirable that if a 
soldier said he was going to his colonel, it should not be necessary to 
ask him which colonel. Finally, it was decided that the officer in 
question intermediate between the colonel and the battalion com- 
manders should be styled “ major.” Now comes the moral. At the 
battle of Essling a French regiment which had been driven out of a vil- 
lage by the Austrians left its colonel behind. Napoleon, hearing of 
this, rode up to the regiment and asked where the colonel was. Sev- 
eral soldiers replying, “ He has just been killed,” Napoleon said, “I 
did not ask if he is dead, but where is he?” Then a timid voice an- 
nounced that he had been left in the village. ‘“ How is this, soldiers ?” 
cried Napoleon. “You have abandoned the body of your colonel 
in the enemy’s hands! Don’t you know that a brave regiment should 
always be able to show its eagle and its colonel, dead or alive? You 
have left your colonel in this village,—go and find him!” Thereupon 
the major cried out, “ We are dishonored if we do not bring off our 
colonel,” and advanced to the charge. The regiment followed him, 
carried the village again, and brought the colonel’s body back and laid 
it before the emperor, who, turning to his staff, said, ‘ You see, when 
I asked where the colonel was, if there had been a lieutenant-colonel in 
place of the major, I should have been told, there he is!” Nowadays, 
after the recent novelty in military rank, if a general were to ride up 
to a British regiment which had lost its commanding officer, and ask 
where the colonel was, he would probably be told that the colonel was 
making a poultice. But, indeed, military rank in the British army 
has undergone such a leveling-down of late years that it is hard to 
say where the process is likely to stop. 

After the death of Lannes, Marbot joined the staff of Masséna, 
served in that capacity at the battle of Wagram, and received a severe 
wound (the fifth) in the subsequent pursuit. After the conclusion of 
the peace with Austria and a short stay in Paris, he accompanied 
Masséna to Spain, and served throughout the campaigns of 1810-11, 
which proved so disastrous to the reputation of that marshal. Of the 
battle of Busaco, a desperate enterprise on the part of the French, he 
says that the infantry had to contend not only against a quantity of 
obstacles and a most difficult scramble up-hill, “ but also against the 
best shots in Europe, for up to this time the English troops were the 
only ones which were perfectly exercised in musketry. Their shooting 
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was infinitely superior to that of the other nations.” He remarks also 
that “when the French have a position to defend, after having . 
sprinkled the front and the flanks with skirmishers, they crown the 
heights ostentatiously with the mass of their troops and the reserves, with 
the objectionable result of making known to the enemy the vulnerable 
point of our line. . ... The method employed by the English in a 
like case seemed to me infinitely preferable, as experience proved in 
the wars of the Peninsula. After having, as we do, covered the front 
of the position with skirmishers, they dispose their main force in such 
a way as to hide it from view, while yet keeping it sufficiently close to 
the critical point of the position that they can hurl it rapidly on the 
enemy if the latter comes to close quarters. Thus an attack made un- 
expectedly upon assailants who after having suffered heavy losses 
believe themselves already victorious almost always succeeds. We 
had sad experience of this at the battle of Busaco.” Again, in sum- 
ming up the causes of the French failures in the Peninsular War, he 
says,— 

“ But in my own opinion, the principal cause of our reverses—al- 
though it has never been pointed out by any of the military men who 
have written upon the wars of Spain and Portugal—was the immense 
superiority of the shooting of the English infantry,—a superiority 
which is due to constant practice at the target, and in a great degree 
also to its formation in two ranks. I am aware that a great number 
of French officers have denied the truth of this last cause; but ex- 
perience has not the less proved that soldiers squeezed in between the 
. first and the third rank fire almost always in the air, and that the third 
rank cannot take aim at the enemy, of which the first two ranks inter- 
rupt the view. It is asserted that two ranks do not afford sufficient re- 
sistance against cavalry ; but the English infantry doubles its ranks in 
the flash of an eye, forms four deep to receive the charge, and never 
have our cavalry been able to surprise it in two ranks,—a formation 
which it quickly reassumes as soon as it wants to reopen fire.” 

This good shooting has been a distinctive quality of British troops 
from the day of Cressy and Agincourt; we venture to believe it is 
still in full vigor ; and in no respect have the many measures taken by 
Sir Frederick Roberis—to call him once more by the old familiar 
name in which his eminent services have earned the recent distinction, 
as gratifying to his friends as honorable to himself—to improve the 
efficiency of the British army in India in every direction been more 
valuable or successful than in the constant attention and the marked 
impetus given by him to training in musketry. 

Marbot was severely wounded in a cavalry skirmish during the 
retreat from Torres Vedras, and on Masséna being superseded by 
Marmont, returned with him to France. His next active service, fol- 
lowing shortly after his marriage, was the Russian campaign of 1812, 
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when, for the first time after twelve years’ continuous employment on 
the staff, he served as a regimental officer, Napoleon having appointed 
him to the command of the Twenty-third Chasseurs. Even then he 
did not attain at once the coveted rank; for the colonel of the regi- 
ment, although debarred by illness from serving at the head of it, was 
an excellent officer whom Napoleon did not wish to ‘supersede until 
a sedentary appointment could be found for him in France; so 
that Marbot commanded the regiment, one of the finest in the army, 
and over one thousand strong at the outset, throughout the campaign 
in the grade of chef d’eseadron. Happily for its efficiency, the Twenty- 
third did not take part in the fatal march to Moscow, but formed part 
of the army which under Marshal Oudinot was detached to protect the 
left flank of the Grand Army. The former army was, however, heavily 
engaged, and sustained great losses,—first under Oudinot, whom Marbot 
holds cheap, and afterwards, on Oudinot being wounded, under Saint 
Cyr, whom Marbot declares to have had a perfect genius for war, 
although his great military qualitiesin battle were marred by extreme 
indifference to the wants of his troops in quarters. Marbot got his 
sixth wound in a cavalry charge during this campaign. Oudinot’s 
army joined the remains of the retreating grand army at the passage 
of the Beresina, where, through a combination of misfortunes, what 
little coherence was still remaining was almost all destroyed. The 
Twenty-third Chasseurs was one of the few regiments the losses in 
which from exposure were not so excessive as to break up its organiza- 
tion, which Marbot ascribes to the circumstance that he had supplied 
all his men with posteens during their stay in Poland. On this point 
of exposure he says that. the troops which had bivouacked all along 
the retreat from Moscow (or at least such of them as survived it) were 
by the end of it quite hardy, whereas the troops sent up to support 
them, and which had been brought out of warm barracks, succumbed 
immediately to the cold. One such brigade of three thousand men 
perished in the first night of their bivouac. 

Marbot got his grade of colonel during the retreat, and a severe 
wound from a lance in one of the last cavalry fights of the campaign. 
Rejoining the regimental depot for a short time during the following 
spring, he returned to the army with drafts in time for the opening of 
the campaign of 1813; and the Twenty-third, brought up to strength 
again, took an active part in the fighting of that year, including the 
three critical days of Leipsic, where Marbot was again wounded, but 
continued to serve with his regiment, which was attached to the rear- 
guard during the retreat of the French army to the Rhine. 

During 1814 he held a command in France, but was called up for 
active service during the hundred days, and commanded a cavalry 
brigade at Waterloo, where he received a lance-wound in the chest. 
Exiled after the restoration, he was eventually recalled to’ the army, 
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and, becoming a persona grata to the Orleans family, received his 
eleventh wound in Algeria, while attached to the staff of the Duc . 
d’Orléans. Madea peer of France in 1845, he died during the Crimean 
War at the age of seventy-two. 

These memoirs were prepared late in life for his children, and a 
more interesting military narrative has never been written. It is not only 
interesting,—the style is admirable, and the personal memoir is blended 
with a general review of the campaigns in which he took part, de- 
scribed in the most felicitous manner. The book abounds in anecdotes, 
but has also a great deal of very acute criticism. Although an admirer 
of Napoleon, Marbot was by no means blind to his faults as a strategist 
and military administrator; while the many distinguished generals 
under whom he served are described in a way which shows that the 
writer was a keen judge of character. It is remarkable that so valuable 
and interesting a work should have remained so long unpublished ; but 
whatever the reason for keeping it back, and whether or not the ap- 
pearance of the book at the present time be accidental, so brilliant a 
record of the French army under Napoleon appears at a very appro- 
priate time in the history of that army, to confirm the old confidence 
in itself which it is now beginning once more to feel. And one moral 
may be drawn from the graphic picture of the French army under the 
first emperor, of which a slight sketch has been attempted here. It is 
sometimes held that an alleviation may be found of the burden now 
laid on Europe by its present extraordinary condition of all the nations 
in arms, from the very fact that it is the whole nation which will have 
to bear the weight and suffering of war. War, it is said, is no longer 
waged by governments with hired soldiers and for dynastic purposes, 
or to gratify personal ambition; the government in democratic coun- 
tries is merely the representative and agent of the people, and the peo- 
ple at large have no desire to provoke a contest the effect of which will 
be brought home to every household. To those who regard this as a 
security for peace, the picture of the French nation and army as drawn 
by Marbot is worth attentive study. After Friedland, it may be said 
the revolutionary fervor had quite worn itself out, and the French 
nation was at heart as peaceful as it is assumed to be now. Nor were 
the Frenchmen serving in the ranks different from their countrymen at 
home. The marshals who had got to the top of the profession were 
tired of war, and wanted to enjoy the fortunes they had made by it; 
the conscripts, who had nothing to get by it, were all longing to be 
back in their villages. Marbot, who represents the professional ele- 
ment at its best, with his spurs to win and honor within his. reach, 
sighed for his young wife and child. But hopes and wishes were of 
no account against a centralized government, wielded by a perfectly un- 
scrupulous man. And, what is particularly to be remembered, these 
peaceful aspirations were always borne under by the military spirit 
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engendered in a mass of men held together in the bonds of discipline 
under an able leader. The gallant Marbot, who was no mere swash- 
buckler, but a humane, kind-hearted, and very intelligent man, had 
yet evidently a keen delight in war for its own sake, fostered by habit 
and the life he led; and the French army as a body went forth with 
gayety of heart to a fate almost more certain than the gladiator’s, for 
only a small minority survived. But a so-called popular government, 
if all authority is centred in it, may be just as despotic as an emperor ; 
and in an army, the sentiment of the citizen is soon merged in the pro- 
fessional spirit of the soldier. A nation in arms,is a mighty factor 
which does not necessarily make for peace. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir GEORGE CHESNEY. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Ir seems to us as if Montgomery Meigs had been allowed, by the 
public at large, to pass away without his death receiving the attention 
which his great services demanded. The army and the navy know and 
appreciate him and his work, and the future historian of our “great 
Rebellion” will wonder at his ability, his true courage, and unswerving 
patriotism,—patriotism of the right kind, be it understood, and not 
confined to professions. It is for this reason that we reproduce, even 
at this late hour, the remarks of that sterling English service period- 
ical, the Army and Navy Gazette, in connection with his death : 

“ Major-General M. C. Meigs, the great quartermaster-general of 
the Federal forces in the Civil War, died in Washington on the 2d 
inst., aged seventy-six. Graduating at West Point in 1836, he became 
a member of the Corps of Engineers, in which capacity for several 
years be was engaged chiefly in the construction of military works for 
the protection of the coasts and the frontiers. When the Civil War 
began, the strength of the United States army was under twenty- 
thousand men; when it ended, four years later, the North had a mil- 
lion of men under arms. The principal officers of the head-quarters 
staff had thrown up their commissions and positions and taken service 
in the Confederatearmy. General Meigs had not so much to strengthen 
as to create a department, and that without experience or precedent to 
guide him, for the organization devolving on him from the first needed 
to be on a scale of greater magnitude than the military world had ever 
yet seen. He chartered transports, he established conveyance-conven- 
tions with railway chiefs, or, if occasion demanded, took over the lines 
bodily and ran them himself; he built new lines and repaired others 
wrecked by the enemy; he clothed the armies and provided and sup- 
plied them with tents, forage and fuel, camp and garrison equipment ; 
he furnished horses for cavalry and artillery, and beasts for the trans- 
port wagons and ambulances which he too supplied ; he built barracks, 
hospitals, storehouses, and bridges; set up telegraph lines; and he so 
copiously yet so scrupulously disbursed the money of the republic 
that he expended some two thousand million dollars, vouched for punc- 
tiliously to the last cent. To his realization that his proper post was 
at the national capital, he sacrificed his longing ardor to share the for- 
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tunes of the fighting men; yet duty occasionally offered him the oppor- 
tunity of participating in active warfare; and he was in Chattanooga 
throughout its investment; was present at the battles of Lookout 
Mountain (“the battle above the clouds”) and of Missionary Ridge ; 
was with Grant during the desperate fighting of the Wilderness; and 
when Early suddenly threatened the capital, he mobilized and com- 
manded a division consisting of the people of his own department. 
Sent to Europe in 1873 on special service to study the organization of 
Continental military staffs, General Meigs was treated with great dis- 
tinction by the Emperor William I., and had many interviews with 
Moltke and with Podtrelski, the Prussian quartermaster-general. In 
1882, after a service of fifty years, he retired from active service.” 


Some weeks ago, our excellent contemporary, the London Army and 
Nawy Gazette, contained the following paragraph : 

“The New York Tribune makes a suggestion and a request in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Chicago Exhibition which, if it should 
come through the proper channel, is well entitled to consideration by 
the Lords of the Admiralty. In 1815 the United States ship ‘ Presi- 
dent’ was captured by a British squadron off New York, and the same 
vessel is now said to be lying in the West India Docks. We area 
little doubtful about this, but the fact can be easily ascertained. What 
is asked is that the British government should now, as an eywdence 
that/ the two nations have agreed to forget old quarrels and let bygones 
be bygones, return the old ship to her former owners, if she is fit to 
make the voyage. It would be a handsome act, and some sort of re- 
turn for the manner in which a British ship was returned to us not 
long ago. The old ‘Constitution’ will in all probability form one of 
the features of the Exhibition, and, side by side with the ‘ President,’ 
would be mute witnesses that the two great English-speaking nations 
had buried the tomahawk—we trust for ever.” 

Upon what authority the daily paper mentioned above makes 
such a suggestion and request, we are not aware. Certain it is that 
the “ President”— if she is in existence, which is very doubtful—is 
not at all the same “ President” as in 1815. 

The captured “ President” was rebuilt, and much altered, long 
years ago. 

Even if she was the same, she has no such history as the “ Con- 
stitution,” and is no more a type of the frigates of the time than that ship. 
The “ President” was laid down at New York, in 1794, one of the 
six frigates authorized at that time. The whole of them were modeled 
by Mr. Joshua Humphreys, of Philadelphia, then, as now, a centre 
for ship-designing and building. The rudest trials the “ President” 
had was in encounters with rocks and shoals, up to the time of her 
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capture. Even then, she had, within a few hours, been upon the bar 
at Sandy Hook. 

Really, it does not seem as if the “ President” would be at all an 
agreeable subject of exhibition to the sovereign people at this time, or 
so it appears to us. She was captured by a British squadron, consist- 
ing of the “ Endymion,” “ Pomone,” and “ Tenedos,”—the “ Majestic” 
coming up after she had surrendered. The captain of the latter ship 
received Decatur’s sword. 

The “ President” lost twenty-four men killed, fifty-six wounded, 
and was much injured in hull and spars, before she surrendered. 
Among the killed were her first, fourth, and fifth lieutenants. 

She was taken to Bermuda under escort of the “ Endymion,” but, 
before reaching there, both the prize and her escort lost their masts in 
a heavy gale of wind, and the “ Endymion” had to heave overboard 
her spar-deck guns. 

As for the return of a British vessel to that government, alluded to 
by the Army and Navy Gazette, the case was a widely different one. 
In 1856 the “ Resolute,” an English discovery-ship, which had been 
abandoned in the Arctic, was subsequently found by an American 
whale-ship, in a field of ice which had drifted many hundred miles 
from the place where the “ Resolute’s” crew had left her, and brought 
to the United States. Congress purchased her from the salvors, and 
ordered her restoration to the British government. She was received 
on their part with great éclat, being visited, while still in charge of 
her American officers, by the Queen and Prince Albert. 

This, we repeat, is a vastly different case. Our friends across the 
water, it may be said to their credit, never claimed any great glory for 
the capture of a single vessel by a squadron, and why such a thing 
should be made an international incident, now, passes our comprehension. 


In looking over Rear-Admiral Ammen’s book, the other day, we 
came upon a passage which described how a lot of French sailors had, 
while shooting cattle, allowed several bullets to strike the “ Vandalia,” 
narrowly missing some of her men. A note from the French com- 
mandant stated that he “ was very sorry for the accident that happened 
on your board yesterday, in consequence of some of our sailors shooting 
at a bullock which they could not catch.” Almost precisely the same 
thing happened to the U.S. Frigate “Congress,” at St. Catharine, 
Brazil, in 1860. She was commanded by Captain Lewis Goldsborough, 
and bore the flag of Commodore J. R. Sands. We lay near the island, 
in company with two or three Brazilian men-of-war, and the men of 
one of them—the “ Belmonte”—had driven some half-wild bullocks 


down from the hills, and were shooting at them, with poor success, 
Vou. VII. N. S8.—No. 4. 27 
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But a number of their balls came on board the “Congress,” narrowly 
missing some of our people. 

An officer was dispatched to state the case, and the firing promptly 
ceased. In about an hour a Brazilian officer, in full-dress uniform, 
arrived alongside, to apologize. He evidently had been selected from 
his fluency in English, and also had, as evidently, got his speech well 
in memory beforehand. 

Captain Goldsborough was one of the tallest and biggest men who 
ever trod a deck, and when he appeared upon the quarter-deck the 
contrast in appearance with the small, spare Brazilian officer was most 


remarkable, 
After the usual compliments, the latter dashed at once into his 


speech ,— 

“‘Sare, the man go to shoot the bull! He not shoot the bull, but 
shoot your sheep! The admiral, he have now given order—very severe 
—the like not occur on your board again.” 


We have already referred several times to the memoirs of General 
® Marbot, of surpassing interest ; but we are tempted to give an extract 
descriptive of a character such as could only be found in a French Revolu- 
tionary army. In describing the fighting of the Army of Italy, along 
the Corniche road (which he describes as a particularly bad and dan- 
gerous one), and at Novi, Fossano, and Mondovi, where the Austrians 
sometimes got the best of it, Marbot says, “ In one of these fights I had 
occasion to see the General-of-Brigade Macard, a soldier of fortune, 
whom the Revolutionary bowleversement had carried almost straight up, 
at a bound, from trumpet-major to general officer. General Macard was 
a true type of those officers who had been elevated by courage and good- 
luck, and who, while showing the greatest valor in the face of the enemy, 
were, on account of lack of all education, entirely unfitted for posts of 
any distinction.” Macard, in particular, was a most extraordinary 
character. This singular personage—a huge man, almost a colossus, 
with personal bravery to match his size—always charged at the head of 
his troops, bawling out, “ Come on, now, boys ! I’m going to make a wild 
beast of myself.” Then he would throw off his coat, vest, and shirt, 
keeping only his plumed hat, his leather breeches, and his big boots. 
Thus General Macard’s body, down to the waist, presented a torso as 
hairy as a bear, which added to his generally strange appearance. Once 
“ dressed as a beast,” as he very properly remarked himself, the general 
would spur his horse to a full gallop, sabre in hand, against the 
enemy’s cavalry, swearing like a heathen all the time, and at the top 
of his voice. They rarely waited for him and his troops to get very 
close, for a sight so unusual and appalling as a half-naked giant, in 
such a rig, and covered with hair, howling out oaths, and charging down 
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caused his opponents to take themselves out of the way, not knowing 
whether it was a man or some extraordinary and ferocious animal which — 
was coming upon them. General Macard was densely ignorant, of 
which the officers who were under his command had, very often, 
amusing illustrations. 

Ouce an officer asked his permission to go to a neighboring town to 
order a pair of boots. 

“Very well! If you are going to a boot-maker, sit down there and 
take my measuree I want a pair myself.” 

The surprised officer told the general that, not being a boot-maker, 
he could not take his measure. “ What!” cried the general, “I see 
you all day drawing, and taking the outlines of mountains, and when 
I ask what you are doing you say you ‘are measuring the mountains.’ 
Now, if you can measure things a league off, you need not tell me that 
you can’t measure me for a pair of boots, when I’m right here, at hand.” 

Marbot says that the general remained convinced that the officer 
would not measure him because he did not choose to do so, and not 
because he did not know how. 


The “Great Eastern” was a wonder of her time,—and deservedly 
so,—as she was the largest vessel ever constructed. If one was sud- 
denly asked what had become of her, it would be hard for most 
persons, even those familiar with nautical affairs, to answer the ques- 
tion, so entirely did she disappear from public view. 

In September last she was broken up and sold for old iron,—after 
varied fortunes, always going to the bad, however,—and for a dozen 
years had Jain rusting in Milford Haven. She measured twenty-seven 
thousand tons, and her hull and machinery weighed between twelve 
thousand and thirteen thousand tons. Designed by Brunel, she was 
built at Millwall, London, in the ship-yards of the Scotts. Her first 
plate was laid in 1853, and she was finished in 1858. All who take 
interest in such matters remember how she was to be launched “ side- 
ways,” and how she stuck upon the ways. 

The “cellular idea,” or double-bottom, which Brunel introduced, 
really meant the same as the modern two hulls. There were ten bulk- 
heads, making eleven compartments, also a new thing. 

The excellence of the “cellular idea” was shown when the “ Great 
Eastern” met the land near Montauk Point, and tore her outer hull to 
the length of seventy feet. The inner hull not only saved her, but 
enabled her to perform her voyage almost as if no accident had occurred. 

She was a most uncomfortable sea-boat, and many people were hurt, 
on board of her, from being thrown. On one occasion her safety was 
secured by the device of an American engineer, who was a passenger, 
who arranged a steering-gear. 
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The only good this great ship ever did was in cable-laying, and 
she was entirely too big for that purpose. 


The London Army and Navy Gazette has lately given a history of 
the Ninth Foot, or Norfolk Regiment, of the British army, which 
regiment is more than two hundred years old, and has served with 
unusual distinction in every part of the world, from Canada to India. 
There is just one passage in the sketch of the regiment which we 
should like to notice,—for “the truth is the truth,”—and that passage 
contains a statement which is, to say the least, equivocal. The writer 
remarks: “It (the Ninth Regiment) operated efficiently in the actions 
by which Canada was conquered, and in the war with the American 
colonies advanced with Burgoyne, was engaged at Ticonderoga, and, 
with special distinction, at Fort Anne, and was involved in the sur- 
render at Saratoga, but managed to save its colors.” The way it was 
“ managed” was this: Lieutenant-Colonel Hill, who then commanded 
that regiment, was, of course, included in the convention, and his name 
was signed to the Cambridge parole. He saved the colors of the 
Ninth Foot by secreting them in his private baggage, which was, 
by the terms of the convention, secured to officers. Under these 
circumstances they were not discovered, and, “on his return to 
England, Lieutenant-Colonel Hill presented them to the king, who 
rewarded services of such questionable merit by appointing Hill as 
one of his aides.” 

Hill seems to have been made a colonel in the army in 1782, and 
his name appears for the last time on the English army list in 1783. 

The quotation given a few lines above is from a note to the journal 
of Lieutenant Hadden, of the Royal Artillery, a journal kept from 
the time of his embarkment for Canada, March 4, 1776, to the close of 
the battle of Freeman’s Farm, September 19,1777. In it he states 
that he fired the first shot in that battle. 

When Congress demanded of General Gates, after his tardy report, 
why no mention was made of standards, military chests, etc., the general 
replied that he had been assured “ that the colors of the regiments had 
been left in Canada.” It is possible that General Burgoyne was under 
that impression, but, in addition to this case of the Ninth Regiment, 
there is the well-known one of the German troops in Burgoyne’s army. 

Madame Riedesel, in her well-known “Journal,” tells how the 
German flags which should have been surrendered were “saved.” 
“We had made the Americans at Saratoga believe that they”—the 
flags—“ were burnt up, a circumstance which they took at first in bad 
part, though afterwards they tacitly overlooked it. But it was only 
the staves which were burned, the colors having been thus far concealed.” 

After a time madame got “an honorable tailor” to make a mattress, 
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into which she sewed the flags, and which, of course, formed a part of 
private baggage. 


A French presidential decree prescribes that in future officers and 
men of the navy are to salute by simply carrying the hand to the side 
of the head, with the palm to the front, as in the army. 

A correspondent of the Revue du Cercle Militaire, in noticing this 
change, says that fewer colds will be taken on board ship, in bad 
weather, under a pretext of politeness ; “and who knows,” he goes on, 
“whether some of the bald-headed captains and admirals will not be 
very glad to shelter their pates from both spray and public observation,” 
in spite of the fondness of the navy for tradition, which has always 
required the complete removal of the head-gear, in all personal salutes? 

“ Everything changes,” the correspondent goes on. “The mode of 
saluting by uncovering, which came, no doubt, from the use of the 
chapeau—that same chapeau which caused a colonel of the old mon- 
archy to say, ‘Gentlemen, secure your chapeaux, we are going to 
have the honor’of making a charge’—that same chapeau which was so 
gallantly raised at Fontenoy before ‘ messieurs les Anglais,’ to invite 
them to fire first—that mode of salutation has, of course, long dis- 
appeared. Whatever the grade, whatever the head-gear, nowadays 
everybody gives the military salute by bringing the hand to the vizor, 
the palm to the front. We French always salute in that way. An- 
other good result of this change, which has not been accomplished 
without opposition, will have the excellent result of making all salutes 
the same, for, it is unnecessary to state, the same ‘coup de chapeau’ 
was not given to private Pitou and his general. 

“ We venture to wager that this order will be well received by all 
those who ‘part their hair with a sponge.’ A laced cap, well settled 
on the head, and with two little locks of hair appearing on each temple, 
will enable many veterans to make a good appearance still, ‘de par le 
monde,’ ” 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat—a rather unfortunate title for a 
very-well-edited paper—not long ago contained an editorial which 
seemed to us so well considered that we venture to reproduce it. 

“ The danger to the present political system in France which a war 
between that country and any of its big neighbors would bring seems 
to be less thoroughly realized there than it is elsewhere. It is natural , 
enough, perhaps, that the friends of the republic should consider that 
scheme to be permanent. The eighteen-year period of its career, which 
was fatal to the longest-lived of its recent predecessors, has been passed 
safely, and apparently it is stronger now than it was at any previous 
period in its history. Already the republic has endured longer than 
any of the other forms of government which France has had since the 
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overthrow of the Bourbon Louis XVI. a hundred years ago. It 
recently celebrated the twenty-first anniversary of its birth, and under 
conditions, too, which were favorable to the hope that its career of use- 
fulness and political triumphs was only just beginning. Nothing positive 
has occurred since then to warrant a change in its horoscope so long as it 
remains at peace with its neighbors; but war offers a peril to it which 
the friends of liberty in France should not fail to take into the account. 
“ A reverse in a conflict in which France should be engaged would 
submit the republic to a strain which it happily has not yet en- 
countered. It must be understood that the republican system in 
France is subject to difficulties and embarrassments such as have never 
been experienced in the United States. Even.as British colonists the 
Americans gained a training in self-government which the French, 
notwithstanding their twenty-one years of experience under the present 
régime, have hardly yet attained. They are handicapped, moreover, 
by traditions of the monarchical period such as were never known here, 
while they are surrounded by nations whose dominant classes are hos- 
tile to the republican theory of government. All the great powers of 
Europe see in the republic a menace to royalty and an indictment of 
the idea of the divine right of hereditary rulers. . 
“All of these nations would be glad to see the republican scheme 
overthrown, independently altogether of their feelings towards the 
French people. These conditions would hamper France in a great 
war, while the loss of a big battle might strengthen and consolidate all 
the domestic foes of the government and revive some of the old mo- 
narchical sentiment throughout the country. Neither the Bourbon nor 
the Bonaparte families haye much standing in France at present; but 
the French people, as history reveals, sometimes change their opinions 
as readily as they do their garments, and military disaster and the 
temptation to make a scapegoat of somebody or some party might 
furnish the condition which would bring this change about.” : 
It seems pretty certain, according to our views, that the French 
have never had, at any period, a better army than they have now. II- 
lusions and fanfaronnade have been to a great extent dismissed from 
their present military system ; and the grand manceuvres of last autumn 
showed conclusively that they have a different force, entirely, from that 
which marched to the Saar in 1870. It is to be hoped that the con- 
_ sciousness of possessing a really powerful and well-equipped army may 
.not lead the youthful republic into any overt act. What may bea 
grand weapon of defense may not prove so well-tempered and reliable 
when exposed to the trials of foreign warfare. 


Mr. Labouchére, in one of his paragraphs in Truth, thus pays his 
respects to an American weakness : 
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“T do not quite understand,” he says, “ why General Booth should 
impute it as a crime to his critics that they put the prefix general in 
inverted commas, as if the title ‘did not belong to me.’ It seems to 
me that the critics are right. A person may call himself general of 
anything, as, for instance, the general of the Jesuits. But the general 
of the Jesuits would not be addressed as general, nor would he ever 
term himself General Smith (supposing his name to be Smith), but 
Smith, general of the Jesuits. The inverted commas are intended to 
show that the general of the Salvation Army is not a military gentle- 
man, holding the army rank of general, or one upon whom this rank 
has been officially conferred. Personally, however, I do not use the 
inverted commas, because if I can give pleasure to any one by alluding 
to him without commas as a general, or an admiral, or a judge, or 
anything else of that sort, I sacrifice correctness in writing to my 
desire to make a human being happy. 

“T once knew an American minister. He wasa general. I asked 
him one day how he became one. He replied that he had been engaged 
in the flour-trade, and had been a general miller. I knew another 
American over here. He was a judge. ‘Are you,’ I asked him, ‘a 
judge of a United States, or of a State court?’ ‘ Neither,’ he replied, 
‘I have been several times the judge at a race-meeting.’ The proper 
designation of the head of the Salvation Army would be Mr. Booth, 
general of the Salvation Army.” 

The foregoing remarks remind us that we once sailed with a com- 
manding officer who would sign himself “Commander Windsail Hal- 
liards, U. 8. Navy, commanding.” In vain did his clerk prepare of- 
ficial papers in such a way that he had only to sign his name. He 
had only his trouble for his pains, and when he had purposely not 
left room for the preliminary title, and had placed it properly, he had 
to write the whole thing over again. Of course his educational efforts 
soon ceased. It is the same thing with some female persons who al- 
ways sign themselves “ Mrs. John Smith,” or “ Mrs. Smith,” instead 
of their proper names, adding, if necessary, ‘“‘ Address Mrs. John 
Smith.” In this connection it may be permitted to notice the growing 
frequency with which the newspaper reporters of our country are fall- 
ing into the German way of prefixing titles, such as “ Mr. Recorder- 
of-Deeds Jones has been ill,” or “ Mr. Collector-of-Delinquent-Taxes 
Smith had a charming party on Thursday last.” Such things are bad 
English and bad form, both ; but they are explained by the large in- 
fusion of German blood we now have, in many regions ; and, so long 
as they are not absolutely wrong, people must be left to their taste in 
regard to them. 

Many naval people,—especially those who know least about the 
place,—are fond of speaking of League Island as the home of fever 
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and ague. They do not deny that it is within easiest reach of iron, and 
steel, and coal, and the most expert mechanics in ship-building which 
are to be found in all our broad land, but—“ it is the home of fever 
and ague.” 

Ships go from the fresh water there, to sea, with bottoms “ clean 
as a new pin,” “ but their crews are subject to fever and ague.” 

Let us see what the surgeon-general’s report has, in regard to this 
matter. The last one contains reports from two medical officers who 
have recently been stationed at League Island. One of these says, 
“There are many people employed on board the ‘St. Louis’ (the 
receiving-ship) “‘who have been there from three to fifteen years. 
Some of them reside on the island, and have raised healthy families. 
Although the surroundings are low and marshy, there were but two 
cases of intermittent fever in a year, and both of these were colored 
laborers from Norfolk, Va., where they had had ague.” 

When the Simpson dry-dock was built, some three years ago, there 
was a great upturning of earth, but no intermittent fever followed. 

.There was a time, many years back, when the wet lands about the 
confluence of the Delaware and the Schuylkill had plenty of malarial 
fever, but occupation seems to have overcome paludal poisoning to a 
great extent. So there was a time, when the writer was first stationed 
at the Naval Asylum, in 1857-58, when everybody there had ague, at 
some time in the year. Now, we believe, it is exceedingly rare for a 
case to originate there. 

Medical Inspector Hoehling, in a recent report on League Island, 
says, “ When South Broad Street is built up to the navy-yard gate, 
and the yard is completed, there is every reason to believe that this 
station will be as free from malarious disease as is possible in a place 
situated near a fresh-water river.” A fresh-water river is just what 
we want, though, for our steel hulls, until that fortunate individual who 
is to invent the marine paint comes this way. 


The French Chambers seem to have realized the new condition of 
things in modern navies by doubling the number of engineer officers 
in the French fleet. For the whole time during which steam has been 
applied in men-of-war, the number of their commissioned engineer 
officers has been very small. While the legislative committee met the 
minister’s propositions in regard to increase of numbers, pay, and rank 
very promptly, there was a difference in regard to the age of retire- 
ment. M. Barbey’s plan provided for the retirement of engineers of 
the second class at fifty-two, and inspectors-general at sixty-five. The 
committee, however, recommended that the age limits should be sixty 
for inspectors-general, fifty-eight for inspectors of machinery, fifty-four 
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for chief engineers, fifty-two for engineers of the first class, and fifty 
for engineers of the second class. 

“The regulations are framed with the special view of retaining 
promising officers in the service who would be otherwise driven to seek 
careers in civilian employment, which, in many respects, offer tempt- 
ing attractions as compared with the naval service. In case of mobili- 
zation the number of engineers would be increased from the reserve, 
which is to be formed partly of retired engineers and chief warrant- 
officers of the engineer branch who pass a certain prescribed examina- 
tion, and partly of engineers belonging to the mercantile marine who 
have been in charge of engines of twelve hundred horse-power and 
over for at least one year.” 


In reviewing “ Naval Warfare of the Future: A Consideration of 
the Declaration of Paris 1856, its Obligation and its Operation upon 
Maritime Belligerents, by Thos. Warraker, LL.D., Barrister-at- 
Law,” the English United Service, inter alia, says, “ Looked at from 
any point of view, the conclusion seems inevitable that it behooves us 
at once, and now that we are at peace, to free ourselves from the ob- 
noxious restrictions which in an evil hour we suffered to be placed 
upon us under the ‘ Declaration of Paris.’ ” 

Further on the reviewer remarks: “The loss that the doctrine of 
‘ Free ships, free goods,’ is calculated to inflict upon us is incalculable. 
If the merchant’s goods are free from capture on a neutral vessel, but 
exposed to seizure on that of the belligerent, it is clear that immedi- 
ately on the outbreak of war the merchant will seek the neutral flag, 
and the commercial marine of the belligerent will either be sold to 
neutrals or laid up to rot. But, on the other hand, if, according to the 
old rule, enemy’s goods are liable to capture on the neutral as much 
as on the enemy’s bottom, the belligerent subject has no reason to for- 
sake the ships of his own nationality ; his cargoes are equally exposed 
to capture in the neutral as in his own ship. Nay, the risk of capture 
is somewhat less, for his own ships will frequently be prepared to a 
greater or less degree to resist capture, which the neutral cannot be, 
and at other times they will be protected by convoy, which will not be 
the case with neutral vessels. 

“We quite recognize the difficulty of any government taking the 
matter up in the present state of public ignorance and indifference, 
and we heartily welcome Dr. Warraker’s work as an efficient weapon, 
ready to the hand of any upholder of the British Empire who may desire 
to awaken his fellow-countrymen from their lethargic acquiescence in 
a restriction by which England’s ill-wishes in an evil moment succeeded 
in tying her right hand.” 

England was certainly fooled in that “ Declaration.” But, in five 
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or six years from the “ Declaration,” she was permitting the building, 
manning, arming, and putting to sea of powerful privateers for the ex- 
press purpose of destroying the commerce of a rival towards which she 
professed the utmost (diplomatic) friendship. Another lustrum saw 
one of the strangest of sights,—a solemn adjudication upon the sub- 
ject, by representatives of all the great powers, who declared she was 
at fault, and sentenced her to pay a fine. This fine she has recouped 
in any single year, ten times over, by her action in conniving at the 
destruction of a mercantile marine which, in 1861, was only second to 
her own, and not a bad second, either. 

Will poetic justice ever see the case reversed? We hope not. 
We have enough of this world’s goods,—more, some people think, 
than is good for our national integrity,—and we can afford to “ forgive 
and forget.” 

The same number of our respected contemporary which contains 
the review we have been noticing has a supplement, by Admiral-of- 
the-Fleet Sir Thomas Symonds, G.C.B., which, as an alarum, is equal 
to all the brass-bands of Europe, and all the Chinese gongs of Canton 
combined, with the Salvation Army thrown in. The size of the type 
is in itself alarming, but the admiral’s text is much more so. His 
statement is under eleven heads. 

“1. The Personnel of the Navy is insufficient. 

“2. There is no real Reserve of Seamen. 

“3. The number of our War-ships is very inadequate. 

“4, We have no Reserve of Modern Battle-ships. 

“5. Our Thirty-six Modern War-ships are of faulty design and 
structure. 

“6, Forty-one of our old vessels are either inefficiently subdivided 
below water or otherwise ill-fitted for fighting against modern vessels. 
“7, The Armament of our War-vessels is most unsatisfactory. 

“8, The leaving of the supply of Coals to Chance is a cause of 
great National Peril. 

“9. The Docks throughout the distant portions of our Empire are 
insufficient for our needs. 

“10. Our Dock-yards are in an unsatisfactory condition. 

“11. Our Cruisers are unequal to the duties of Guarding our 
widely-extended Empire, and efficiently Protecting our invaluable 
Food and Commerce.” 

The capital letters are not ours, but the admiral’s, There are 
some things in the statement which we might well lay to heart. Our 
personnel is insufficient,—especially in the Engineer Department,—even 
for the very moderate navy we have in contemplation. 

Then, we should think a good deal more than our Patres Oonscripti 
are in the habit of doing about docks and coaling stations. An es- 
tablishment of the kind in Washington’s great inlets seems to be a 
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necessity, and, if we are wise, the site selected will be equipped and 
fortified without delay. ; 


It is probable that no medical officer, of either the army or the 
navy, who served during the war, is without almost daily receipt of 
letters bearing on the great pension question. 

As age draws on, men find themselves unable to earn a support, 
and brains are racked to conjure up some reasonable case for an appeal 
to the pension office. Many of these cases owe their motive to the 
women-kind, who have a sharp eye for the main chance; and some of 
the claims—or supposed claims—have the very flimsiest basis. As 
far as the navy is concerned, there is on record at Washington a com- 
plete history of all cases of illness or of wounds treated which were 
considered at the time of the slightest importance. 

There are exceptions, of course, such as the “Congress,” the 
“Cumberland,” the “ Housatonic,” the “ Hatteras,” and others, where 
the records were destroyed with the ships, thus throwing an additional 
onus upon the medical officers, who are supposed to remember every 
man on board. No doubt hard cases are to be found, when there is 
no record, and a man has really been ill, or wounded, but there cannot 
be so very many of them. It is rarely the case that a man cannot 
bring to mind some circumstances which will convince the medical 
officer that he was the sufferer he represents himself to be, however 
changed by time, or by his after-life. The trouble is not so much 
here. It is with the people to whom the ignorant man applies to 
enforce his “claim.” 

Any man who deserves a pension can obtain one without the inter- 
position of these “agents,” by a process adapted to the understanding 
of the very lowest minds; yet “claim-agents” continue to flourish, 
and will, we suppose, do so in secula seeculorum. 

They are not backward in their assertions and wants ; a letter headed 
by some firm-name generally demands attention to the case of John 
Smith. If it is a rural agent, he writes with the assurance of a lawyer, 
demartding attention toa subpcena or writ, and encloses a lot of blanks, 
which are to be filled up and sworn to, off-hand, before the nearest 
notary or justice. The city agent, having cut his eye-teeth, does not 
waste blank affidavits on medical officers. He has found out that they 
do not make affidavits in such cases, but, when they know the case to be 
a genuine one, give a certificate. In all cases they should refer the 
applicant to the office of the surgeon-general. 


We heartily concur with the Army and Navy Journal in its decla- 
ration entitled, “ Wanted, a Court of Honor,” which it published some 
weeks ago. The editor evidently refers to a certain court-martial case, 
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when it was the opinion of many army officers that it was not a proper 
one for court-martial, but should have been turned over to the civil 
courts. We quote a portion of the article : 

“Ts it not quite time that we organized for the services a Court of 
Honor, or some similar tribunal, for determining, “ without publicity,” 
how far, for example, an officer is justified in incurring pecuniary ob- 
ligations he cannot meet, and whether he should be allowed, with the 
tacit consent of the military authorities, to use his army commission 
as a trade-mark, and his reputation as ‘an officer and a gentleman’ to 
rope his fellow-officers and others into his private commercial specula- 
tions? For one, we are heartily tired of seeing dirty service-linen 
washed in public. We recall the story told us by an old China mer- 
chant of one of his employés, whose accounts could not be straightened 
out. The head man of his clan was sent for. He came promptly, 
ascertained what was due, and paid the amount without a murmur. 
Then the delinquent John Chinaman was turned over to him, and the 
family took their own method of settling the score with him. A 
similar plan is not unworthy of adoption in the military service. 

“ These remarks are general, of course, and are not intended to apply 
to special cases. Still, if there is any one who thinks that this par- 
ticular coat fits him, he is quite welcome to wear it. If officers adopt 
the methods of ‘the world’s people’ in their financial transactions, 
they should either be left to the operation of the civil courts, or else 
- some way should be found for dealing with them that would not 
involve the entire service in scandal and disgrace. The army has 
but little left to it in these ‘piping times of peace’ but its honor 
and its high standards of duty. Let these be guarded as was the 
virtue of Czsar’s wife, so ‘that they may not be even so much as 
doubted. 

“ The question of the powers of a general court-martial to compel a 
civilian witness summoned before it to testify has been prominently 
brought into notice during the trial of Major Throckmorton, now in 
progress, and we note that a bill has been introduced in Congress to 
amend the law on the subject, Section 1202, Revised Statutes, s@ as to 
provide a penalty in case of a witness refusing to testify, a former 
attorney-general, Garland, having held that the statute was incom- 
plete because there was no penalty. Lawyers, like doctors, do not 
always agree, and of course in this matter it is to some extent a matter 
of opinion. Still, looking over our experience of thirty years, it does 
appear to us that general courts-martial have now, without any tinker- 
ing of the law, the same standing as any civil court of the land. Gen- 
eral courts-martial are appointed under the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States made for the government of the army. Its powers 
in the particular matter in question were not disputed until Attorney- 
General Garland decided against them.” 
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Mr. James Payn remarks, in his “ Note Book,” apropos of the 
recent Chinese demonstration against foreign religious establishments : 

“ An excellent Chinese missionary—but not, as one gathers, himself 
in the disturbed provinces—has issued a circular letter urging his 
people not to leave their posts. ‘To show alarm and go away’ is, he 
thinks, the worse possible plan, and ‘naturally invites looting.’ This 
intrepidity of spirit is most commendable, but has its parallel in the 
firmness of the absentee Irish landlord. ‘Stop where you are,’ he 
wrote to his agent, ‘and if my tenants think they will alarm me by 
threatening to shoot you, they little know the man they have to deal 
with,’ ” 

The case of Artemus Ward seems to have escaped Mr. Payn, or he 
would certainly have recalled, in this connection, the cheerfulness with 
which that lamented person, at the time of our draft, in 1863, declared 
that he was quite willing that “all his wife’s relations” should go to 
the war. 

It requires most uncommon nous and tact, combined with other 
personal qualities of the rarest kind, to become a successful missionary 
in such a country as China, and we fear that personal collisions are 
often brought on by the lack of these qualities in persons who are sent 
there with the best and highest intentions. 


Itseems a ridiculous piece of business that, under the Alien Con- 
tract Law, the corporation of a well-known New York church should 
be fined for “importing” a first-class English parson. “ Skilled work- 
men” in the chancel and pulpit should come over here first, “ on ap- 
proval,” and without contract, and then they will not get themselves 
and their vestries into a snarl, 

Of course, Congress never contemplated such a thing as putting an 
interdict upon such persons, but the law appears to be sq iron-clad 
that they must enter the same category as the Hungarian imported by 
his mine-boss, or the Italian by his padrone, 

If this decision be ultimately sustained by the Supreme Court, fur- 
ther legislation should be had by the present Congress to keep out per- 
sons who are still more objectionable than the lower class of Hungarians 
and Italians, a class which is already threatening the welfare of the 
country. As a notedly well-informed and leading newspaper, the 
Newark Advertiser, remarks, “No American can read without deep 
concern of the arrival, for example, of from forty to fifty thousand 
poor and ignorant Russian and Polish Jews at the port of New York 
during the last year; nor can he patiently read the reports recently 
made by the special commissioners sent to investigate the character of 
the emigrants who are swarming over us from other parts of Conti- 
nental Europe, without serious misgivings. These undesirable hordes 
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are coming here mainly to add to the earnings of the foreign steam- 
ship lines, whose agents are constantly busy keeping the steerage-list 
full. 

“Thoughtful and prudent Americans are seriously considering the 
folly and danger of letting down the bars as freely as we have been 
wont to do to admit the overflow of densely-populated Europe. 

“Tf ever there were urgent need for Congress to act in order to 
prevent further invasion of an army of aliens, whose insidious assaults 
upon the principles of republican government are beginning to manifest 
themselves unmistakably in the life and manners of the people, it is 
now. The whole subject has been investigated and discussed in Con- 
gress and out of it, and the absolute necessity of stringent restrictions 
and prohibitions upon immigration are acknowledged. It is the first 
duty of every nation to protect the interests of its own people. The 
fair heritage which was secured to us by our fathers should be held 
for our own children, and not be usurped by strangers and aliens. 
This was the principle for which the peoples of Europe fought when 
the hordes of Attila surged upon them from Northern Asia in the fifth 
century, and we may have to contend like them, if we would ward 
off the irruption from the East which would subvert our republican 
institutions. And while the case of the Rev. Dr. Warren seems like 
straining at a gnat, we must see to it that we do not swallow a camel.” 

The utter worthlessness of the Polish and Russian Jews for any 
purpose in the true advancement of this country is conceeded by all 
recent observers, yet, if we have them, they will be leeches upon the 
community at large for generations to come. They may not assimilate, 
but they can degrade and corrupt without assimilation. Let us all hope 
that we shall have no more of them. Mr. Joseph Pennell, in his late 
illustrated articles in the London Illustrated News, in speaking of com- 
munities such as inhabit towns like Berdicheff, says, “ That the Polish 
Jews are only too ready to accept the money given them and to journey 
to far countries can be explained without referring to the tyranny from 
which they are supposed to long to escape. Peasants at home in a 
land and attached to the soil would often be as ready. The poor Jew 
thinks, as so many other and better men have thought before him, that 
once in America or England, his fortune is made ; and he arrives there 
usually only to be sweated as he was at home, only to live as miserably 
and wretchedly. He is no better off, while the people into whose midst 
he is brought are far worse off. There is no more pathetic figure in 
history than this poor wretch whom nobody wants, who ‘is an outcast 
wherever he goes. When we see him at a respectful distance, all our 
sympathies are stirred and we welcome any movement in his behalf. 
But the better we know him, the more anxious we are that some one 
else, not ourselves, should be chosen to solve his problem.” “ They like 
dirt; they like to herd together in human pigsties ; they like to live 
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on worse than nothing, on food which would not be enough for the 
abstemious Slovak ; they like to make money out of the immorality of 
the Christian. They are simply a race of middlemen and money- 
changers. Is it any wonder, then, that in Austria-Hungary the people 
feel about them as the American felt about the Chinaman ?” 

These are the words of a man who was turned out of Russia for 
inspecting and sketching the seething masses of the people collected 
inf certain centres. 


A charming addition to the “Sherman literature” are the two 
articles in the December Cosmopolitan, by the general’s oldest daughter, 
Mrs. Fitch, and by Mr. Theo. R. Davis, both illustrated by Mr. 
Davis, who accompanied the head-quarters in the “ March to the Sea,” 
and who writes as well as he draws, and that is saying a great deal. 

Mr. Davis remarks that “his own presence with the army was for 
the purpose of furnishing intelligence of its movements. True, the 
letter-press for my sketches was brief and not critical. At the same 
time, no understanding, tacit or expressed, prevented work for the daily 
newspapers upon special occasions. Thus it puzzled not a few that 
Sherman invited me to make my home at his head-quarters as a mem- 
ber of his mess, and made me quite comfortable in the den of the lion.” 
So far as the march from Atlanta to Savannah went, General Sherman 
might feel pretty sure that no “ premature intelligence” would leak out. 

Mr. Davis says, “Sherman’s stated views of the press and its 
venturesome representatives, contrasted with his tolerance for these 
same faithful workers, once afield, was an anomaly. . . . Army cor- 
respondents, as he characterized them, were ‘ A pack of fellows who 
got some one who did not see a fight to tell them a lot of stuff about 
themselves, that editors were fools enough to print and pay for.’ 

“ With such impressions it is not remarkable that an army cor- 
respondent’s request for a pass met a negative so decided that the in- 
terview was short. ‘If,’ he would say, ‘all you fellows were hung 
as spies, our work would be less. No, no! we need soldiers, not re- 
porters. Fact is, no price could be named for all the presses in the 
country that would not be a bargain for the government to snap at, 
then sell to junk-dealers the fragments.’ ” 

In another part of his article Mr. Davis says, “Ten weeks pre- 
vious to the fall of Atlanta, when only a third of the one hundred days of 
battle and march had passed, the general came to my tent for a mid- 
night chat, relieving me, meanwhile, of my note-book and bayonet 
candle-stick. The ground between Atlanta, Pensacola, and Brunswick, 
Georgia, and Pocotaligo, South Carolina, was gone over, and his con- 
cluding words were, ‘When I have Atlanta, this campaign is just 
begun.’ This was June 4, 1864. Atlanta fell in mid-September. 
In November, Sherman left Atlanta for the coast. Hood was to be 
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cared for by Thomas and Schofield. In Savannah word of Nashville 
came, and Sherman voiced this curt but comprehensive estimate of 
General George H. Thomas: ‘Old Thom is an isolated instance; slow 
but sure. Plans a battle; the enemy to attack ; Thomas to win. Old 
Thom wins,’ ” 

Mr. Davis gives us a graphic picture of Sherman, in his night 
bivouacs, during his battles and marches, “ thinking out his problems 
while his soldiers slept,” sometimes thrusting a glowing ember against 
his often-lighted cigar, and then again stirring up a blaze in his camp- 
fire by which to consult a map. “How the General endured this 
constant physical and mental strain is almost incomprehensible.” 


It is very proper that Congress should take means to prevent any 
desecration of our national flag, for it was, among other things, coming 
to be used very extensively as an advertising medium, and it was not 
pleasant to see it floating from the front of a Chatham Street shop, with 
a canvas pendant tacked on, bearing the inscription, “ Best and cheapest 
clothes at Solomon’s,” or “None genuine but Blatherskite’s Baking 
Powder.” The case of a Texan postmaster, who hoisted the Confed- 
erate flag over his office recently, and who, when taken to task about it, 
said “ his sister” had tried to make an American flag, but did not know 
how, has recently excited attention. If the postmaster had said “his 
grandmother,” he would have probably been nearer the truth, for even 
the uninstructed mind knows that there are more than three stripes and 
nine’stars in the flag, the number the Texan family succeeded in dis- 
playing. Now, the national flag is not so easy a thing to design as 
many persons who have not tried it imagine. Let any person, who has 
not considered the matter, take a pencil and a sheet of paper and sit 
down to design a flag off-hand. We will venture to say that he will 
not, at the first trial, get the stripes in right, either in relation to the 
union or to the upper and lower margins. 

It would be safe to wager, also, that the proportions would be very 
much out, and that the flag would be long, like a pennant, or short like 
a jack. 

E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


A Wonderful Navigator. 


Caprain W. H. Parker, formerly of 
the United States, relates the following 
anecdote in his interesting work, ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of the Old Navy :” 

Brown was the navigator of the brig 
‘‘ Perry,’”’ and on a passage from China 
to Mexico he allowed the chronome- 
ters torun down. They were bound to 
San Blas, and running to make Cape 
St. Lucas, which is high and can be seen 
a long way off. 

The captain, J. S. Paine, was not told 
that the chronometers had run down, 
and that they were depending on dead 
reckoning for the longitude. 

Brown got on the parallel of the cape, 
and steering due east, kept a good look- 
out ahead. He kept a foretopman at 
the mast-head, with orders to come down 
and tell him guietly when he saw the 
land, and not otherwise to announce it,— 
promising him a suitable reward. <Ac- 
cordingly, one day, shortly before twelve 
o’clock, the foretopman came down and 
reported the land in’ sight from aloft. 
He was told by Brown to return to the 
mast-head, and when one bell struck to 
report it in the usual manner. 

A little after twelve o’clock the cap- 
tain came out of the cabin and said,— 

“Well, Mr. Brown, when do you 
think we will make the land ?” 

‘We shall make the land, sir,’’ said 
Brown, ‘at half-past twelve o’clock.”’ 
(One bell.) 

‘We will, eh?” said the captain. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Brown, in his most 
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pompous manner, “at half-past twelve 
precisely.” 

Just then the bell struck, and the man 
at the mast-head roared out in a stento- 
rian voice, ‘‘Land, ho!” 

‘‘ Wonderful!’ said Captain Joe; 
“that’s the most remarkable land-call I 
ever made,’ and he afterwards told the 
first lieutenant that he considered Brown 
oné of the most skillful navigators he had 
ever met. 

The following in regard to Dr. Mayo, 
the author of “ Kalvolah,’’ is somewhat 
in the same line: 

Some years ago he was acting as 
surgeon on the old sloop of war ‘‘ Cyane.’’ 
The vessel was in mid ocean, when a 
craft under full sail was sighted, but so 
low down on the horizon as to be scarcely 
visible with the naked eye. Trying to 
make out the stranger with his glass, the 
captain said,— 

‘‘T wonder what that vessel can be?’’ 

Dr. Mayo, who was one of the group 
of officers about the captain, spoke up, 
and said,— 

“Oh, that’s the ‘Josiah Quincy,’ of 
Boston.”’ 

The captain turned, loaked at the doc- 
tor in an astonished sort of way, and 
then proceeded once more to gaze through 
his spy-glass, while the others went be- 
low to the ward-room. 

‘‘T say, doctor,’’ said a senior lieuten- 
ant, ‘‘ you’ll find it’s a mistake to guy our 
commander. He has no more notion of 
humor than a billy-goat, and he doesn’t 
approve of jokes.”’ 

Dr. Mayo only smiled, but he felt a 
little nervous about it himself, for, of 
course, he no more knew the name of 
the vessel sighted than he did that of the 
man in the moon. 

An hour later the stranger was ap- 
proached within hailing distance. She 
was bark rigged, and evidently loaded 
heavily with some kind of merchandise. 
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But as the ‘‘ Cyane”’ passed her, she went 
off on a fresh tack, and the captain could 
read her name through his glass on her 
stern. It was ‘‘ Josiah Quincy,” of Bos- 
ton. 

“Hell and blazes!’’ exclaimed the 
astonished commander. Then turning 
to the doctor, he said, ‘‘ How the devil, 
sir, did you recognize that vessel ?”’ 

‘Merely by the cut of her jib, sir,’’ 
replied Dr. Mayo, calmly. And he 
didn’t ever admit in the ward-room that 
his guess had been merely the first name 
that came into his mind. Since that 
time he has firmly believed that nothing 
is too strange to be referred to as a coin- 
cidence. 

Probably every military man has taken 
mental note of the fact that there is no | 
‘¢ Co. J’ in or outside the militia or army. 
There never was but one company oflfici- 
ally known by that letter. That was 
the Salem light infantry, which served 
during the rebellion. The United States 
army never had such a company. Prob- 
ably the reason is that there would be 
too much liability of conflicting with 
other letters. 

H. D. Sirs. 


A Race for Life. 
(From Temple Bar.) 


A aun is heard at the dead of night, 
“ Life-boat ready !’’ 
And every man to the signal true 
Fights for place in the eager crew, 
“‘ Now, lads, steady !’’ 
First a glance at the shuddering foam, 
Now a look at the loving home, 
Then together, with bated breath, 
They launch their boat in the gulf of 
death. 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“Up with her, lads, and lift her 
All together !”’ 


They see the ship in a sudden flash, 
Sinking ever ; 

And grip their oars with a deeper breath, 

Now it’s come to a fight with death ; 
Now or never! 
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Fifty strokes and they’re at her side, 
If they live in the boiling tide, 
If they last through the awful strife; 
Ah, my lads, it’s a race for life! 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray ; 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
‘‘ Up with her, lads, and lift her 
All together !”’ 


And loving hearts are on the shore 
Hoping, fearing, 
Till over the sea their comes a cheer, 
Then the click of the oars you hear 
Homeward steering. 
Ne’er thought of the danger past, 
Now the lads are on land at last; 
What's a storm to a gallant crew 
Who race for life, and who win it, too? 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Through blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“Up with her lads, and lift her 
All together !” 
J. L. Mottoy. 


A Unique Uniform. 


At the President’s New-Year’s day 
reception to the diplomatic corps, there 
was one uniform that was conspicuous 
among all that glittering throng. This 
was the one worn by Chevalier de Tavera, 
of the Austrian legation. His uniform 
was a marvel of splendor and construc- 
tion. He is a man who would attract 
attention anywhere with his tall figure 
and erect carriage. Over his tight-fit- 
ting trousers of black he wore high top- 
boots of patent leather. His coat was of 
glistening black velvet, cut in the roman- 
tic style of the French emperor of long 
ago, edged with black Astrakhan, and 
with sleeves of black brocade. The front 
of the coat was incrusted with jewels, 
while the buttons of gold filigree open- 
work were set with a large turquoise in 
the centre of each. In his hand, with a 
practiced grace, he carried a velvet hat, 
in shape like those worn by Spanish 
bull-fighters, ornamented with a stiff, 
straight, pompon of black and white. 
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In this old Santa Cruz that I sip ina 
toddy, 
The smoke of my pipe wreathing 
round me in rings, 
Quite apart from the world and in truth 
everybody, 
Save those whom my thought and the 
Santa Cruz brings; 


I again in this trance live my checkered 
life over, 
The life that’s now nearing the dark 
river's shore; 
Again in gay ball-rooms and boudoirs a 
rover 
Inquests of delights, nothing less, 
nothing more. 


Once again I with those of Madonna-like 
faces, 
With figures like Phryne’s and souls 
like Elaine’s, 
All of infinite wit and 
graces, 
Indulge in sweet pleasures to exquisite 
strains. 


immaculate 


And later as proud of the straps on my 
shoulder, 
Pursuing Apaches o’er wilds of the 
West,— 
Oh, say, are dragoons of to-day any 
bolder, 
Or better than those that we reckoned 
the best? 


Later still over valley and mesa and 
mountain, 
In search of the fiends who George 
Custer laid low, 
Though dripping and hungry no hard- 
ship we’re counting, 
As on o’er the ‘‘ Bad Lands” we hope- 
fully go. 


Then those camps in the hills ’neath the 
mammoth pines reaching 
In grateful protection their limbs over- 
head ; 
Fitting place for old Pan his young elves 
to be teaching, 
Where Navajo blankets and troopers 


are spread. 
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And those rides up the Brazos and Pecos 
and Concho, 
What reckless old seasons they were 
‘to be sure! 
For our kingdom the world, for our 
palace a poncho, 
Fit life to incite and attract and allure. 


Then again in the East, in the proud 
‘‘Old Dominion,”’ 
Where beauty and fashion together 
hold sway ; 
Though long years have elapsed, yet I 
hold the opinion 
That blissful the night was and happy 
the day. 


Then a dull, gloomy cycle of ennui and 
sorrow, 
A cynical grieving at fortune and fate ; 
Not a thought of the day nor a hope for 
the morrow, 
Inactive and lonely, sans faith and 
sans mate. 


Oh, where are they, these women and 
men now so near me? 
I turn from the answer, my toddy I 


sip; 


For the nonce you are with me, you see 
me and hear me! 
To your health, to your health the old 
beaker I tip. 


Does one face lean nearing and longer 
unto me,— 
A golden-crowned head and divine 
turquoise eyes ? 
An angel of light hither sent but to woo 
me 
To clearer and brighter and happier 
skies. 


To your health, dear old girl, I am with 
you and love you! 
To none but your own did my soul 
ever cling; 
These years have not shown me a mortal 
above you, 
You dear little, sweet little, bright lit- 
tle thing. 


Now old Somnus comes creeping, I feel 
him steal o’er me, 
He’s easily won with this choice Santa 
Cruz; 
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Drink my health, drowsy monarch, I 
beg and implore thee 
To leave me not now, nor the beaker 
refuse. 


Bring me dreams of old sweethearts the 
Santa Cruz pictures,— 
How lovely and clever the women were 
then! 
They remain in my mind like immovable 
fixtures, 
Those saints of the youths and the 
toasts of the men. 


Bring me dreams of the troopers who 
traversed the prairies 
Together beside me through sunshine 
and cloud; . 
Let me see the old fellows,—as free as the 
air is, 
Discharged from their casket, relieved 
of their shroud. 


Bring them back in the canvas and 
buckskin apparel 
They wore in the days that I love to 
recall ; 
With their side-arms and spurs and a 
big rosin barrel, 
To start the camp-fire at the bugle’s 
sweet call. 


The old god hears my prayer, and in 
slumber I meet them,— 
The men and the women formed after 
my heart ; 
As I reach out my arms to embrace them 
and greet them, 
My pipe strikes the floor and I wake 
with a start. 


All are gone! even Somnus has left me! 
forsaken 
I sit by my hearth, in the embers’ 
bright fuse 
I perceive all are gone, the old friends 
Time has taken, 
As well as my pipe and my rare Santa 
Cruz. 
E. L. K. 


TuHE late General Meigs wrote a hand 
so unreadable that General Sherman is 
said to have once indorsed an official 
paper from him to this effect: ‘TI 
concur in these recommendations, but 
don’t know what: they are.”’ 
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FRIENDSHIP, THE MASTER PASSION; 
OR, THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF 
FRIENDSHIP, AND ITS PLACE AS A 
Forck In THE WoRLD. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. Philadelphia: John D. 
Wabbles, Publisher, 1892. 


One of the first thoughts, as we open 
a new book, is often suggested by the 
beauty of its typography. The days 
have gone by, or almost so, when we must 
turn to England for matchless specimens 
of the printer’s art. Baskerville no 
longer reigns supreme. We take up an 
American book with a proud satisfaction 
that whether from Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia come the printers’ 
names, we shall find work beautifully 
executed. Faultless letter-type and 
clear, firm, white paper go far to make 
us feel kindly towards those who have, 
in this way, contributed to our delight, 
who have sought to save our eye-sight, 
and have appealed to our sense of beauty. 
We feel complimented when publishers 
and printers respect our esthetic taste. 
And when we find that the subject- 
matter is worthy of all the care which 
these have bestowed upon it, we have 
that sense of satisfaction which only a 
lover of books can fully appreciate; we 
have reached that acme of literary 
blessedness which a Scotch poet has so 
graphically depicted in the prelude of 
‘¢ Rabau,’”’ or which the latest and best 
narrator of the history of Scotland 
revels in in his ‘‘ Book-Hunter.”” Southey 
or Lamb could have found no fault with 
the artistic beauty of the work before 
us, although so great a poet as Words- 
worth might have been as strangely in- 
sensible to it as when he cut, with a 
buttered knife, the leaves of one of the 
volumes of a choice copy of Burke in 
Southey’s library, and thereby caused 
the latter to say of him that he was as 
little to be trusted among books as a 
bear in a garden of tulips. 

The literary spirit of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli seems to rest upon these pages of 
Dr. Trumbull. Or even a much older 
name might be mentioned, if it were 
not so inseparably connected with the 
‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’”’ We look 
for the cheerful, bright spirit of Dr. 
Trumbull as called for by “ Friendship, 

- 
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the Master-Passion,” and we are not dis- 
appointed when we read the volume he 
has written. A most valuable amount 
of biographical and historical incident 
is here collected and admirably ar- 
ranged. If he is not as exhaustive in 
his treatment of his subject as some of 
the old writers on similar topics have 
been, there may, at least, be claimed for 
him merit which would have won their 
high approval, although they might 
have been somewhat jealous of him on 
account of the easy and interesting way 
in which he has written. We do not 
mean to say, however, that there is not 
a sufficiently full treatment of “ Friend- 
ship” by our author; since we feel that 
any one will be satisfied with what is 
found here, and will be abundantly in- 
structed as well as delighted. There is 
in the book an amount of well-digested 
illustration, and of scholarly thought, 
which entitles the author to his already 
well-earned reputation. 

The ‘Dr. Amicitia” of Cicero may 
now claim a worthy successor. 


A Hero in Plain Clothes. 


Tue following anecdote is related of 
Wellington at the battle of Waterloo: 

Atone moment in the battle he was left 
alone, his aides-de-camp having all been 
sent with messages to different parts of 
the field. He was sorely in need of a 
messenger, and looked around anxiously, 
when a gentleman in plain clothes rode 
up to him, saying, ‘Can I be of any 
use, sir?’’ 

Wellington looked him over and said, 
‘* Yes, take this note to the commanding 
officer over there,” pointing to a part of 
the field where the battle was hot and 
fierce. The gentleman at once galloped 
off, rode through the thick of the fight, 
and delivered the note. 

After the battle the duke made long 
and anxious inquiry, but he never found 
out to whom he was indebted for that 
special service. ‘I consider it,’’ said he, 
in telling the anecdote to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, “fone of the most gallant deeds 
that ever came under my notice, for the 
gentleman who did it could have had no 
prospect of reward or honor.” 
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From Goodwin Bros., publishers, 241 
Broadway, New York, comes their an- 
nual ‘‘ Official Turf Guide for 1891.” 

This is the largest work of the kind 
that has ever been published in this 
country, comprising 1245 pages,—nine 
hundred and fifty-six devoted to reports of 
races from every section of the country 
and Canada, one hundred and sixty-five 
representing the index (which covers five 
thousand three hundred and thirteen 
horses, with their full pedigrees and own- 
ners), and one hundred and twenty-four 
devoted to miscellaneous items. In the 
index of the five thousand three hundred 
and fifteen different horses, reference 
numbers are attached to each animal, 
showing upon which pages they ran, 
whether first, second, or third, or un- 
placed, and whether in a steeple-chase or 
hurdle-race. To lovers of the thorough- 
bred this manual is simply indispensable. 


Some time ago the figure-head of a 
ship was picked up near a little island 
off the coast of Western Australia, 
which, from the course it was pursuing 
when found, had evidently only just ar- 
rived there. It was identified as belong- 
ing to a vessel that had been burned at sea 
near Cape Horn, at a point just six thou- 
sand miles away, two years and a half 
before. The mean rate at which the 
figure-head had traveled was, therefore, 
about six and a half miles a day. 


Messrs. J. A. TayLor & Co., publish- 
ers, 88 Park Row, New York City, are 
comparatively new-comers in theirchosen 
field; but, nevertheless, have managed to 
secure the latest works of some of the 
most popular writers here and abroad. 
Their recent issues include Hawley 
Smart’s ‘Beatrice and Benedick,’’ a 
story of the Crimean War, in the author’s 
best vein; ‘‘ Pretty Kitty Herrick,” by 
Mrs. Edward Kenwood, who, being her- 
self one of the best riders in England, 
takes as her heroine a girl after her own 
pattern; and ‘‘A Touch of Nature,” a 
novel, quite above the average, by Mar- 
garet Lee. 
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THERE is a curious relic in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Jonathan F. Leaming, at 
Cape May Court-House, in the shape of 
an antique ring of great beauty, which 
he received from his mother, it having 
come to her through her ancestors. The 
ring contains a lock of hair of George 
Washington, and was presented by Gen- 
eral Washington to Lieutenant Richard 
Somers, of the United States navy, who 
was afterwards blown up on the ketch 
“Intrepid,” September 4, 1804, in the 
harbor of Tripoli. Just before embark- 
ing for Tripoli, Lieutenant Somers left 
the ring with a relative, through whom 
Mrs. Leaming’s ancestors procured it. 


Every Year. 
(From Chambers’s Journal.) 


I FEEL ’tis growing colder 
Every year; 

And my heart, alas! gets older 
Every year. 

I can win no new affection ; 

I have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year. 


Of the loves and sorrows blended 
Every year; 
Of the joys of friendship ended 
Every year ; 
Of the ties that still might bind me 
Until Time to Death resigned me, 
My infirmities remind me 
Every year. 


Ah! how sad to look before us 
Every year, 

When the cloud grows darker o’er us 
Every year ; 

When we see the blossoms faded 

That to bloom we might have aided, 

And immortal garlands braided 
Every year! 


To the past go more dead faces 
Every year, 

As the loved leave vacant places 
Every year. 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us ; 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us 
Every year. 
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Yes, the shores of life are shifting 
Every year; 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year ; 

Old pleasures, changing, fret us ; 

’ The living more forget us ; 

There are fewer to regret us 

Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year ; 
And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year ; 
Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 
And the heavy burden lighter, 
And the Dawn immortal brighter 
Every year. 
WILiiam Cowan. 


Unealled-for Courtesy. 

THERE has died at Versailles recently 
the Vicomte Toussaint, formerly a col- 
onel in the French army and mayor of 
Toulouse. He was a brave man and a 
dashing officer. During one of the hot- 
test engagements of the Franco-Prussian 
War, noticing that his troops were bend- 
ing forward under a galling fire to escape 
the bullets of the enemy, while he alone 
maintained an erect position, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Since when, I should like to 
know, has so much politeness been 
shown to the Prussians?” The sarcasm 
took instantaneous effect, for the soldiers 
rushed forward and carried everything 
before them. 


‘« TuE proposed English festival, which 
is to be held every four years in England, 
and at which all English-speaking peoples 
would take part in athletic contests of all 
kinds, would be an excellent institution. 
Rowing in particular would be greatly 
benefited by such contests. The idea is 
a grand one. Think of all English- 
speaking nations meeting in friendly 
rivalry once in four years to prove which 
one was better developing strength and 
becoming physically more perfect! 
Think of the incentive it would be to 
proper physical culture, and that it could 
not fail but result in improving the race 
in all quarters of the globe! Let it be 
established, by all means.’’—Outing for 
March. 
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A CHARMING country-town romance 
is developed in ‘‘ Corinthian Marazion,”’ 
by Cecil Griffith, author of ‘ Victory 
Deane,” ete., soon to be published in the 
Lippincott Series. In young Dr. Lock- 
yer, a fine character is depicted, and as 
much must be said of the heroine and 
members of the Hilderleigh family. The 
story presents a clever picture of life, and 
the love-making is described with a great 
deal of realistic vigor. 


THE navy list of the United States con- 
tains but few of the old and familiar 
names of vessels that were wont to 
arouse the enthusiasm and appeal to the 
patriotism of the average American. 
In place of the solid and grand old 
‘¢Constellation,’’ ‘ President,’’ ‘‘ Con- 
stitution,’ ‘ Bainbridge,” ‘*Somers,’’ 
and ‘‘ Brandywine,”’ we have the modern 
‘‘ Chicago,”’ ‘‘ Boston,’’ ‘‘ Philadelphia,”’ 
and have even adopted such European 
names as ‘Vesuvius,’ ‘ Raleigh,’ 


‘¢ Baltimore,” etc., to the exclusion of 
‘¢ Paul Jones,’’ “‘ Bunker Hill,’’ ‘‘ Farra- 
gut,” ‘United States,’”’ and “ Columbia.” 


The English naval authorities appear 
to have a far better system than exists 
here in retaining memorable events and 
historic names through christening their 
vessels of war. When a man-of-war 
bearing a well-known title becomes in- 
capacitated from bearing the flag afloat, 
a modern craft is at once launched, and 
the well-known name is transferred and 
perpetuated. At the present writing the 
following men-of-war figure on the royal 
naval list which number seventy years 
and upward of service. The dates 
are those of their launch or addition to 
the navy. ‘ Victory,’’ 1765; ‘ Fou- 
droyant,” 1798; ‘“‘ Fago,”  Hibernia,”’ 
1804; ‘‘Implacable’”’ (ex-“‘Du Quay- 
Trouin’’), 1805; ‘Leonidas,’ 1807; 
‘Conquestador,” ‘Excellent’? (ex- 
“Queen Charlotte’), 1810; ‘‘ Forte” 
(ex-'‘ Pembroke”), 1812; ‘ Cornwall” 
(ex-“* Wellesley’’), 1818 ; ‘‘ Cornwallis,” 
‘“‘ Briton,” 1814; ‘St. Vincent,’’ 1815; 
“Trincomalu,” ‘Myrth” (ex-‘t Mala- 
bar’), 1818; “ Pitt’? ‘ex-‘‘ Camper- 
down’’), 1820; and ‘‘ Ganges,’’ 1821. 
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Czar Alexander as a Boxer. 

Box1ne is the favorite form of exercise 
for the imperial Hercules of all the Rus- 
sias; but his greai difficulty is and 
always has been to find any one ready 
or willing to stand up against him and 
to respond to each blow by a counter 
one. Neither his Russian brothers nor 
any of the dignitaries of his court are 
particularly willing to oblige him in 
this matter, as they dread not only the 
force of his powerful fist, but also fear 
of incurring his resentment in the event 
of their responding to his blows. 

Indeed, the only man who ventures 
to put on the gloves with him, and to 
meet him fairly and squarely is his 
brother-in-law, young Waldemar, the 
sailor Prince of Denmark. 

The other day, during the performance 
of one of Wagner’s most wearisome 
operas, the Ozar and the prince with- 
drew to a vacant room and had a good 
set-to, which was on the point of ending 
fatally, for the Czar’s huge fist struck 
Prince Waldemar’s chin with such force 
as to dash him to the ground, where he 
lay for a quarter of an hour before the 
Czar and his attendants could restore 
him to consciousness. 

The Czar would do well to abandon 
the gloves, for he is apparently unable 
to realize the extent of his strength, and 
does much damage with his sledge- 
hammer blows. Indeed, it was a blow 
such as this which struck his elder 
brother, the late Czarowitz Nicholas, 
on the chest, the which enabled Alex- 
ander not only to marry one of the most 
attractive princesses in Europe, but also . 
to become heir to and eventually the 
occupant of the Russian throne. 


Grant and Sherman were discussing 
the details of a campaign, when a third 
general, a brigadier, entered the tent,—a 
good soldier, but notorious for his care- 
lessness as to his personal appearance. 
The brigadier finished his errand and 
went out. General Grant pulled upon 
his cigar for a few minutes in silence, 
and then said, ‘‘ Sherman, I wonder who 
that man gets to wear his shirts the first 
week ?” 
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He Wanted Them. 


Aw anecdote is told in Bruce’s ‘ Life 
of General Houston,” which illustrates 
the familiar way in which military orders 
were expressed sometimes during the 
Civil War. 

In a certain battle a Confederate com- 
mander stood upon a hill-top gloomily 
watching the Union battery which was 
making havoc of histroops. At the foot 
of the hill, on the other side, was his last 
body of reserves. By his side stood his 
aide-de-camp in shirt sleeves. 

‘“<Tom,’’ said the general, quietly, with- 
out turning his head, but his lips quiver- 
ing, “I want them gtns,—want ’em 
bad.” 

The aide nodded, turned his horse, and 
dashed down the hill to the reserve. 

“ Boys!’’ he shouted, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder towards the hill-top, 
“there’s a poor old gent up there, and 
he says he wants them guns,—wants ’em 
bad. Shall we get ’em for him?” 

The “ poor old gent” got the guns and 
the victory. 


Dido’s Ghost. 
(From the London World.) 


“ Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago.” 
—VIRGIL. 


A SULLEN dirge of wintry wave 
Round glories dimmed and hopes un- 
done, 
As sadly o’er a nation’s grave 
Sinks into blood the dead year’s sun, 


And gilds yon temple’s sombre stones ; 
Ah! brave St. Louis, many a strand 
Is bleachéd with Crusader’s bones 
Who never gained the Promised Land. 


And thou, pale Queen of golden years, 
I seem to hear thy spirit’s sigh, 

To watch the storm of fruitless tears, 
The sister’s kiss, the wild good-by, 


Flung to the careless winds that bore 
The hero’s bark from love and thee, 

And milk-white arms upon the shore 
Stretched to inexorable sea. 
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One last low cry: she sobs his name, 
Unsheathes his sword of many wars, 

Swoons deathward by the altar-flame, 
And soars imperial to the stars. 


And, Dido, still thy funeral pyre 

Is lit with love’s slow agonies,— 
The anguish of a vain desire, 

The writhing worm that never dies. 


And vows shall break in "Ninety-one 
That breathed and broke on Libyan 
air; 
For women weep in Kensington, 
And men are faithless in Mayfair. 


The iron ages come and go, 
And who shall whisper what they 
mean, 
These withered lives, ‘‘ I loved him so,”’ 
These kindlier deaths, ‘“‘ It might have 
been ?”’ 
H. B. F. 


Strict Discipline. 


ATTENTION to duty and a strict com- 
pliance with orders is not confined to the 
military branches of the service, as the 
following anecdote will testify: 

Several years ago the Rothschildshelda 
large quantity of cotton in New Orleans, 
which they instructed their agent in that 
city to sell when cotton should reach a cer- 
tain price. The agent, believing that the 
price of cotton would go beyond the figure 
named by his employers, held on till he 
was able to sell at a price which netted 
forty thousand dollars more than he 
would have got for it if he had obeyed 
his orders from London. He joyfully in- 
formed his employers of his success, sup- 
posing they would share his satisfaction 
at the result. Imagine his surprise and 
chagrin when he received a reply, say- 
ing, in substance,— 

‘“‘ The forty thousand dollars you made 
by disobeying your instructions is not 
ours, Itisyours. Takeit. Mr. ' 
your successor, will start for New Or- 
leans by the next steamer.’’ 

This incident illustrates the inflexible 
discipline enforced by the Rothschilds. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 2, 1892. 
To THz First Ciass.—Chas. Ham- 
lin, Gen. U.S.V.; Wm, W. Whit- 
marsh, Capt. U.S.V.; Chas. S. Larra- 
bee, Capt. U.S.V.; Albert Tracy, Col. 
U.S.A. ; Henry G. Staples, Col. U.S.V. ; 
Jas. C. Rundlett, Capt. U.S.V.; 


Stated meeting held February 3, 1892. 

H. M. Abbott, Lt. U.S.V.; George 
W. Dutton, Maj. U.S.V.; Anson D. 
Fessenden, Capt. U.S.V.; Thomas S, 
Foster, Maj. U.S.V.; Chas. L. Porter, 
Lt. U.S.V.; A. O. Hitchcock, Capt. 
U.8S.V.; John W. Kimball, Gen. 
U.8.V.; Lewis Reed, Capt. U.S.V. 


California Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 22, 1892. 
To tHE First Cxiass.—Hugh A. 
Gorley, Capt. U.S.V.; R. M. Brown, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 
—Wm. Spencer Sturges. 

To tHE Szeconp CLass.—Harry W. 
Griswold, John McMahon, Horace P. 
Howard. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 2, 1892. 


To THE Frrst CLass.—Elias, A. Cal- 
kins, Col. U.S.V. 


Illinois Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 11, 1892. 
To THE First Ciass.—A. A. Adair, 
Capt. U.S.V.; J. A. Baldwin, Capt. 
US8.V.; J. C. Bundy, Col. U.S.V.; 
O. W. Wallis, Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE Sxconp Crass.—Claude F. 
Clendenin, John R. Montgomery, Ed- 
ward C. Morton. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 3, 1892. 
To THE First Cuiass.—Frank C. 

Cosby, Pay-Dir. U.S.N.; Charles A. 

Maxwell, Lt. U.S,V.;S. E. Thomason, 

Capt. U.S.V.; Horatio G. Wright, Gen. 

U.S.V. 

To THE First Crass (by inheritance). 

Eugene Judge Williams, 

To tHE SEconp CLass.—Harry M. 

Clapp. 

Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held March 2, 1892. 
To THE First Oxass.— David M. 

Barrett, Capt. U.S.V.; George J. Wal- 

ker, Lt. U.S.V.; Joseph H. Thornton, 

Col. U.S.V.; Charles B. Palmer, Lt. 

U.S.V. 

To THE First CxAss (by inheritance). 

—Wm. W. Leggett. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 22, 1892. 
To THz First Ciass.—Horace Aus- 

tin, Capt. U.S.V.; David Lansing 
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Kingsbury, Lt. U.S.V.; Charles Craw- 
ford, Maj. U.S.V. 


To THE First Cuass (by inheritance). 
—James C. Young, Thomas McDa- 
vitt. 

Missouri Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 5, 1892. 
To THE First O1ass.—Joseph V. 
Kendall, Lt. U.S.V. 


To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Frederick Howard. 


Colorado Commandery. 


Stated meeting held March 1, 1892. 

To THE First CLass (by inheritance). 
—Frederick Wurtzbach, Albert B. 
McGaffey. 


TRANSFERS. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


W. E. Barrows, Maj., to Pennsyl- 
vania Commandery ; E. M. Cheney, Lt., 
to Colorado Commandery; Jos. H. 
Goulding, Lt., to Vermont OCom- 
mandery. 


California Commandery. 


Chas. H. Andrus, Maj., to New York 
Commandery. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Clayton Hale, Capt. U.S.A., to Mas- 
sachusetts Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 
B. W. Crowninshield, Col. U.S.V., 
January 16, 1892. 
California Commandery. 
D. W. Buck, Capt., January 6, 1892. 


Illinois Commandery, 
Geo. H. Barry, Capt., January 5, 1892. 
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Ohio Commandery. 


Abner Haines, Capt. U.S.A., January 
22, 1892; R. N. Hood, Capt. U.S.V., 
February 1, 1892; Theodore Cox, Col. 
U.8.V., February 2, 1892. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Chas. Y. Osburn, Capt., February 
4, 1892. 


THE following is promulgated for the 
information of the Companions: 


Wak DEPARTMENT, WAR RECORDS’ OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, November 24, 1891. 

As the publication of the War Records 
draws near its close, I am every day 
more strongly convinced that there is 
still much matter extant which should 
properly appear in the volumes. We 
go over with great care such records of 
the various commands as are preserved 
in the War Department, but there are 
many of them very defective, and I feel 
sure that many orders and dispatches 
sent and received during active opera- 
tions in the field are still in the posses- 
sion of individuals,—held perhaps as 
valued souvenirs of events in which 
they took an important part. 

I need not say how important it is 
that every paper which bears, however 
slightly, upon the operations of the 
armies should appear in the Official 
Records, and I will be very much in- 
debted to you, if, in such manner as you 
may deem best, you will kindly draw 
the attention of the Companions to the 
matter. If any have such documents 
in their possession, and will send them 
to me, I will have them copied and re- 
turned, or will cause them to be properly 
filed in the Department with the papers 
of the command to which they relate, 
and I remain, faithfully yours, 

GroreeE B. Davis, 
Major U.S.A. 
To CoLtonEL Joun P. NicHoLson. 
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We take especial pleasure in giving as a 
frontispiece to this issue of Unirep SERVICE 
an excellent likeness of William Howard Rus- 
sell, Esq., editor of the London Army and 
Navy Gazette. 

Wm. Howard Russell, descended from an 
English family long settled in the city of 
Limerick, was born March 28, 1821, at Lily- 
vale, county of Dublin, the residence of his 
maternal grandfather, Captain Kelly, of Cas- 
tle Kelly. He was educated by the Rev. E. 
Geoghegan, a mathematical and classical mas- 
ter of much reputation, who kept a school on 
Hume Street, Dublin, and at an early age he 
displayed a taste for literary pursuits, to which, 
in some measure, he was led by the success of 
his near relative, the venerable John Russell, 
Archdeacon of Clogher, whose work, “ Wolfe’s 
Remains,” ran through many editions. In 
1838 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he studied at intervals till 1842; but his 
intention to reach a Fellowship was abandoned 
in consequence of the more certain and 
immediate emolument offered him by the 
Times, the editor of which was favorably im- 
pressed by the liveliness and humor of the 
descriptions of the elections of 1841, which 
Mr. Russell was asked to write by a gentle- 
man of the same name, distantly connected 
with him, who had been sent over by the 
leading journals to manage the Irish depart- 
ment during that exciting period. In 1843 he 
was engaged as a member of the Parliamentary 
Corps of the Times, and the year after his en- 
gagement he was selected to superintend the 
business of the Railway Committees and the 
large staff engaged in recording their pro- 
ceedings; but he was chiefly employed in de- 
scribing the incidents of the repeal meetings 
and similar demonstrations. For a short 
period he ceased to write for the Times, and 
received a special commission to visit the 
districts devastated by the potato famine of 
1846-47, of-which he gave a detailed and pain- 
ful narrative. 

In 1846 he entered the Middle Temple, and 
married in the same year Mary, the second 
daughter of Mr. Peter Burrowes, of Warren 
Lodge, County Dublin. In 1850 he was called 
to the bar, but his press engagements prevented 
his close attention to the courts, and although 
he was employed in several election petitions 
and cases before Parliamentary Committees, 
he was not favored by an excessive share of 
legal practice. In the Danish War, and on 
occasions of unusual interest abroad, he was 
selected for special service, and acquitted him- 
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self so entirely to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers that, on the outbreak of the war of 
1854, he was asked to accompany the expedi- 
tionary force, then represented by the Guards, 
to Malta. 

After some hesitation, caused by family con- 
siderations, and the necessity of giving up his 
practice at the bar, which was increasing, he 
resolved to accept a position which even at the 
outlook was surrounded with difficulty. The 
government of the day made no objections to 
the mission ; on the contrary they favored the 
novel idea. Lord Hardinge, the commander- 
in-chief, gave Mr. Russell permission to go 
out with the Guards from Southampton, and 
he was actually on board of the steamer and 
had his berth and mess marked, when, as they 
were hauling out of dock, a telegram from 
Lord Hardinge to Brigadier Bentinck, indi- 
cating that the indecision which so strongly 
characterized the conduct of government was 
as fully developed at the Horse Guards, begged 
Mr. Russell to give up the passage, and he ac- 
cordingly that night proceeded to Malta by 
Marseilles, and arrived there in advance of 
the Guards. 

In April he sailed with Sir George Brown 
and the staff of the Light Division to Gal- 
lipoli, and thus witnessed the first occupation 
of the British troops on Turkish soil ; but when 
he presented himself at Lord Raglan’s head- 
quarters, at Scutari, with a request to draw 
rations and camp with the Light Division or 
Guards, he was refused, although the Secretary 
of State for War had represented that he was 
to receive both. In fact, at the very first step 
of the expedition, when the Rifle Brigade 
landed at Gallipoli, Mr. Russell had to call 
attention to neglect and mismanagement, 
which were made the subject of Parliamen- 
tary inquiry and ministerial denials, and the 
senior officers in the East took early umbrage 
at the freedom of criticism, which the result 
proved to be but too well founded. However, 
Mr. Russell sailed with the Light Brigade to 
Varna, and some weeks later was authorized 
by orders from home to draw rations and 
forage. When the expedition sailed from 
Varna he embarked with Sir DeLacy Evans 
and the head-quarters staff of the Second 
Division, and landed at Old Fort on September 
14, 1854, He was present at the battle of 
Alma, September 20; battle of Balaklava, 
October 25; battle of Inkerman, November 5, 
and shared with the army the privations 
caused by the storm of November 14, and by 
the trials of the winter siege, which reduced 
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the British contingent to a condition truly 
described by Lord John Russell as “ miserable, 
pitiable, and heartrending.” That condition 
was mainly made known to the country by 
the letters of the Times’ special correspondent, 
and his efforts, which were followed by much 
personal hostility and ill-will in high quarters, 
gave.a mighty impetus to the immense de- 
velopment of private enterprise, and to the 
application of public means, which saved the 
remnants of the army. In June, 1855, after 
a life of constant activity in camp before 
Sebastopol, he sailed with the expedition to 
Kertch and Yeni-Kalé, and returning thence 
witnessed and described the grand assaults on 
Sebastopol of June 18, and September 8, 1855. 
After a brief visit to England, in the winter 
of 1855, in which he was received with many 
marks of popular regard and offers of public 
honor, he returned to the Crimea, where he 
remained till the evacuation of the peninsula 
by the last of the British forces. Scarcely 
was he home ere he was asked to repair to 
Moscow, to describe the coronation of the 
emperor, and during his stay there he re- 
ceived much attention from Prince Gortscha- 
koff, Prince Esterhazy, and others. When 
the Indian mutiny and revolt broke out, the 
year following, he proceeded to Calcutta as 
special correspondent of the Times. 

He was with Lord Clyde during all his opera- 
tions from the campaign of Lucknow to the 
suppression of the mutiny, for which he re- 
ceived the war medal and Lucknow clasp. 
In 1858 he returned to England and estab- 
lished the Army and Navy Gazette, of which 
he is still editor and principal proprietor. 

In 1861 he was engaged as war correspond- 
ent, and went to the United States, where he 
was received with great distinction by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Mr. Seward, anid General Scott 
in the North, and Jefferson Davis and the 
Confederate authorities in the South, but hav- 
ing written an account of the defeat of the 
Union army at the first battle of Bull Run, on 
July 21, 1861, in which he was unluckily 
involved, he became very unpopular in the 
Northern States, and on being refused leave 
by Secretary Stanton to sail with General 
McClellan, who had invited him to the head- 
quarters of the disastrous expedition against 
Richmond, in the year following, Mr. Rus- 
sell resolved to return to England, where he 
remained in quiet for some years, engaged in 
literary pursuits and in conducting his paper ; 
but on the outbreak of the war between Prus- 
sia and Austria, in 1866, he was requested to 
proceed post-haste to the Austrian army, where 
the Times was represented by an officer whose 
early letters gave no proof of the high excel- 
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lence to which he has since attained as a mili- 
tary writer. Mr. Russell was just able to 
reach Josefstadt, where the Feldzeugmeister 
von Benedeck had his head-quarters, three 
days before the fatal battle of Kéniggritz, 
and succeeded with great difficulty in escaping 
wigh the beaten army from the terrible calam- 
ity of Sadowa. He remainedin Austria until 
peace was declared, and at the time of the 
armistice being signed was with the corps of 
Kuhn in the Trenteno, expecting active oper- 
ations against the Gaubadians in the valley. 
When the war of 1870 burst on Europe, the 
war-officer at home refused to permit Captain 
Hozier, who had acted as special-correspondent 
for the Times at the head-quarters of the 
King of Prussia, in 1866, to renew his con- 
nection with that journal, and Mr. Russell, who 
was in expectation of being permitted to join 
the French army, went at very short notice to 
Berlin, where he was received by the King, 
the members of the Royal family, and Prince 
Bismarck just before the army had concen- 
trated on the Rhine, and thence he set out to 
join the head-quarters of the Crown Prince, 
which he reached the very day of the battle of 
Worth. He was attached as a guest to the staff 
of His Royal Highness, and was present at the 
battle of Sedan and the siege and fall of 
Paris, which he entered with the Prussian 
troops, and remained in Paris till peace was 
signed. 

In 1875 he was attached as honorary pri- 
vate secretary to the staff of the Prince of 
Wales,whom he accompanied in visitstoEgypt, 
Constantinople, the Crimea, etc., previously on 
his tour to India. He went to South Africa 
in 1879, and was at the taking of Sekukum’s 
stronghold, and he was in Egypt during the 
operations which led to the fall of Cairo. 

Mr. Russell unsuccessfully contested Chelsea 
in the Conservative interest in 1869, and 
conducted the preliminary negotiations and 
arranged for the founding of the Daily Ex- 
press, the Dublin Organ of the Irish Con- 
servatives, 

He has published a “ History of the Ger- 
man War” (two vols.), enlarged edition; 
“ Rifle Club and Volunteer Corps,” “ My Diary 
in India,” “ Memorials of the Marriage of the 
Prince of Wales.” 

Reviews of Todleben’s “‘ History of the 
Defense of Sebastopol,” “Canada: Its De- 
fenses, Conditions, and Resources,” “The 
Great Eastern and the Atlantic Cables,” “ Ad- 
ventures of Dr. Brady” (novel), “ Diary in 
the East: Tour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales,” “My Diary during the Last Great 
War,” and some minor works collected from 
his contributions to periodicals, 
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